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A BASKET OF CARMAN PEACHES FOR THE NORTHERN MARKETS 


VIIE Carman is proving one of the most profitable early peaches in southern orchards. It is 
white fleshed, but with beautiful carmine cheek, which makes it very attractive. The trees 
are early and abundant bearers, the fruit of good size, quality and a shipper. The basket 
of beauties shown above was grown by the Hale orchard company of Houston county, Ga. 
The shipping season will open within a very few weeks, once again emphasizing the mag- 
nitude of the Georgia peach industry. . Bearing on the general subject of growing peaches 
commercially, F. H. Whitehead of Sussex county, Del, some time ago wrote American 
Agriculturist among other things, as follows: I would not plant peach trees on rich 
ground and do not believe in feeding the young orchards too much, as it causes the trees 
to make a rapid growth which seem to cause short life. The fruit also will be larger and 

better colored on trees not making too much wood each year. Ground that will grow 20 to 30 bushels of corn to 
the acre will, if given plenty of cultivation, grow a good peach orchard and produce fine fruit by using cowpeas 
to turn under and a little commercial phosphate to keep the trees in a healthy state. By having low headed trees 
the wind does not shake off the fruit nearly so much. Furthermore, the expense of gathering is reduced about 
half if trees were trimmed properly from the first year. I do not think hand thinning would pay us, for our 
trees hardly ever set more fruit than they can bring to maturity in fine shape. On varieties inclined to set 
large quantities, more of the yearly growth should be cut off than in the case of shy bearers. 
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WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


Several hundred thousand farmers say that 
the best investment they ever made was 
when they bought an 


Electric "*Wy,on 


Low wheels, wide tires; easy work, light draft. 
—— sell you a set of the best steel wheels 
efor your old wagon. Spoke united with 
hub Uae not to break nor work loose, 
Send or our catalogue and save money. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. Box 86, Quiney, ti. 





You want a ; 
good noise 
maker.Don’t 

risk yourlife 
fooling with 
pn pistol, but 


Tammi ( 


22 caliber, 7 shot, rim fire. 
32 caliber, 5 shot, rim or center fire. 
F not to behad of your dealer write 
us, stating preference and enclos- 
ing amount, and we will papety 708 
by return mail or express, sending 
prepaid. Write for Free Catalog. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON 
ARMS Co. cesT 


AVE 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





The Baler for speed. Bales 12 to18 tons a day. 
Has 40 inch feed hole. Adapted to bank barn 
work. Stands up to its work—no digging holes 
for wheels. Self-feed Attachment increases 
capacity, lessens labor, makes better bales and 
does not increase draft. Send for catalogue,’ 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Main St., Sandwich, Ills. 














BALED HAY 


ean be sent to the right market at the right time. 
There's money in it if your bales are right. 
D DERI K’S CONTINUOUS 
BELT PRESS 
isunrivaled. It produces the best i pe acked and 
best looking bale on the market, er presses, 
large and small, for baling all ats of products, 
Send for illustrated catalogue, free. 
P.K.Dederick’s Sons, 21 Tivoli St. ae -Y. 





Made with square mesh;. don’t 
sag or buckle and fits un- 
even ground. 


Has Fine Mesh for Littre Chicks | 


Made all heights, 12 inches to 7 
feet. We sell you at factory 
prices. Catalog of Farm, Lawn 
and Poultry Fence free. 


Perfec 
Poultry 
Fence. 


Case Bros., 77 Main St., Colchester, Conn. | 
| is evident 





best by Test—80 YEARS, We P AY cASH 
WANT MORE SALESMEN Week! 
Stark Nursery, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. 
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For sore or tender feet 


Pratts Peerless Hoof Ointment. 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


Marketing Farm Products byCo-operation. 


A. N. BROWN, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 


We have had several organizations 
upon the Delaware peninsula by which 
we had hoped to solve the question of 
marketing, but largely through the in- 
difference and dishonest practice of 
growers themselves, all these organi- 
zations except two have gone” out of 
business. These organizations have 
met with remarkable success. The ob- 
jects of the Laurel fruit union are sim- 
ilar to those of its predecessors, but 
its organization differs in that it is a 
stock company. Members must be 
shareholders. Second, all the selling 
products of a member or stockholder 
must be placed in the hands of the 
manager, Who sells or ships as he sees 
proper, the owner having no voice in 
the matter. Anyone failing in this is 
heavily fined and after the second 
fence is expelled from membership. 
The enforcemnt of such ironclad rules 
has brought success, 

The exchange of Olney, Va, is prac- 
tically an outgrowth of other peninsula 
efforts. [The Peninsula produce ex- 
change, with headquarters at Poco- 
moke City, Md, described in these col- 
umns February 25, 1905, is another ef- 
fort of this same movement. ] 
The former markets the entire potato 
output of the eastern shore of Virginia, 
amounting to hundreds of thousands 
of barrels annually, at from 50 to 100% 
margin over the best prices obtained 
prior to its establishment, It has made 
the business profitable. 

The entire product is placed upon 
the market in car lots, each car sold 
upon a guarantee as to its quality. The 
manager has supreme control of every 
barrel handled, and whether sold on 
spot, in the distant city or consigned, 
every transaction is conducted upon 
the most thorough business principles. 
The whole secret of the success of 
these organizations lies in the fact of 
the membership being bound to their 
support by the most rigid rules, under 
heavy penalties for forfeiture and lia- 
bility of expulsion. This should and 
no doubt will furnish the key to all 
future efforts along these lines. 
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Uneven Acreage in Field Beans, 


There has been no uniform dispo- 
sition on the part of farmers in com- 
mercial field bean producing districts 
to either sharply reduce or enlarge the 
acreage this season. The new crop 
shows more or unevenness, in- 
creases in some districts being offset 
by moderate shrinkage in other sec- 
tions. This is evidenced by reports to 
American Agriculturist from Michigan 
and New York, the foremost bean 
raising states. There is no doubt 
that recent wet weather in vari- 
ous parts of Michisan has had the 
effect of limiting, to some _ extent, 
plans for larger acreage. 

Prices received for the last crop of 
beans were sufficiently remunerative 
to encourage growers who make 2 spe- 
cialty of that crop. The market the 
past six or eight months has not 
proved so uniformly flattering as in 
1902-3 and 1903-4, yet compared 
with the range of prices along in the 
middle ’90’s the past season’s average 
has been satisfactory. During 1896-7 
for instance, best beans sold at 9W 
cents to $1.25 per bushel at Atlantic 
markets. 

In the main bean producing districts 
of York state, the portion of the crop 


less 


| planted early has secured a fairly good 


eit the 


From reports now at hand, it 
that there will be an in- 
crease in the acreage in some sections. 
| Correspondents in Genesee county say 
area devoted to the crop will be 
fully equal to last year; possibly 25% 
larger. Similar advices at hand 
from Orleans county. General weath- 
er conditions more favorable 


than in 
Michigan. Wyoming county reports 


start. 


are 


say the acreage is as extensive as in 
1904. 

Maine figures to some extent in the 
commercial field bean crop of the 
United States. Most sections of that 
state will see a normal to slightly in- 
creased acreage this year. One or two 
reports tell of shrinkage. 

As regards prices for beans 
terior shipping stations, there is not 
much change from two or three 
months ago. The tendency, however, 
has been weak, both west and east. In 
various sections of Michigan machine 
picked beans range $1.25 to $1.40 per 
bushel; hand-picked, $1.50 to $1.60. 
Shippers offer $1.40 to $1.65 per bushel 
for pea beans in the Empire state; 
slightly less than March quotations. 
Marrows and kidneys bring $2.30 to 

60. In Maine prices are $2.25 to 


at in- 
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A Fine Oats Prospect. 


Up to June 1 the weather proved 
almost entirely favorable for oats and 
the result is a moderately high con- 
dition in practically every state, ac- 
cording to American Agriculturist’s 
county observers. The season opened 
earlier throughout the great cen- 
tral valleys and plowing and: prep- 
aration for seeding was prosecuted 
rapidly during March and the early 
part of April. As a rule the sea- 
son for seeding was favorable and 
the result is an oats acreage showing 
a fairly liberal increase in breadth 
over that harvested last year 

April and May, however, were 
marked by rather low temperature 
and during the last half of the latter 
month by an excessive rainfall, condi- 
tions which have interfered to some 
extent with rapidity of growth. 

The following statement shows by 
states the preliminary estimate of oats 
acreage this year together with the 
condition of the crop June 
ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF OATS, JUNE 1. 
Condition 

95 
93 
90 
94 
94 
90 
100 
93 
90 
98 
96 
94 
91 
97 
90 
90 
94 
97 
96 
92 
99 
95 


84 


Acres 
,027,000 
,211,000 

1,080,000 
249,000 
195,000 

87,000 

268,000 

1,256,000 

1,107,000 

1,410,000 

4,043,000 

2,435,000 

2,390,000 

4,000,000 
819,000 
981,000 

2,073,000 
923,000 
853,000 
180,000 
296,000 
155,000 
o uetane 

2,508,000 
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Total .........30,185,000 93.8 





Western Apple Prospects Are Fair. 


Returns covering western orchard 
districts show a less flattering prospect 
at the opening of June than was ex- 
pected, and indicate that the setting of 
fruit in apple orchards is not as heavy 
as the bloom appearance of the trees 
earlier warranted observers in expect- 
ing. The season has been backward, 
so that even on June 1 there was con- 
siderable uncertainty regarding the 
start off. In the south the set of 
apples is not proving as good as was 
earlier indicated. In Tennessee, Ohio 
and Missouri, for example, the com- 
plaint of dropping is very general and 
the condition average is comparative- 
ly low. 

The general complaint in 
ern orchard sections is that the 
vitality of the bloom was injured by 
the low temperatures experienced dur- 
ing April, when the frost limit was 
almost reached several times after 
trees were in bloom or with swelling 
buds. 

In the eastern 
fairly favorable 
Apples, cherries 
well in New York; 


west- 


orchard sections a 
start is manifested. 
and pears have set 
in Wayne, Niagara, 


Orleans and other western counties 
apple trees show a good start, and in 
the Hudson valley fruit prospects fair, 
although in northern sections rather 
cool, especially at night. Apple out- 
look variable in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and New Jersey. In northern 
New England, where the blossoming 
period has recently passed, most varie- 
ties make a good showing; in western 
Massachusetts and in Connecticut 
prospects fair. 


—___q>>——_—____.___ 
Smaller Interest in Rye. 


Farmers seem rather indifferent to 
this cereal. The returns from Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s corps of county ob- 
servers indicate that the rye crop is an 
exception this year among -small 
grains; that the acreage devoted to it 
is slightly smaller than the area har- 
vested last year. The change is small, 
but more or less uniform. 

The weather conditions which have 
been so markedly favorable to all 
small grains, have similarly influenced 
the situation of this crop. The gen- 
eral average of condition is very high, 
standing at 95.9 for the whole breadth, 
ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF RYE, JUNE 1, 
Acres Condition 
158,000 
362,000 

4,000 

3,000 

14,000 
14,000 
15,000 
16,000 
155,000 
34,000 
71,000 
354,000 
117,000 
69,000 
19,000 
70,000 
ei d),Q00 
31,000 
*BS,.000 
GS,000 
11,000 

3.000 

4,000 
190,090 


1,969,000 


New York 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
West Virginia 
Kentucky 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
California 
Oregon 
Washington 
Oklahoma 
Others 


A Normal Outlook for Barley. 


Returns to American Agriculturist in 
dicate that the acreage devoted to bar 
ley this year is very little different 
from that of last year, the total are 
being estimated at 5,412,000 acres 
against 5,434,000 harvested in 1!4. 

Weather conditions this spring were 
very favorable for the preparation and 
seeding of this crop in the principal 
parts of the country where it is impor- 
tant. It got an early start and has 
made satisfactory progress and the av- 
erage condition is reported high, at 
03.4 for the whole country’ with 
marked uniformity of the returns in 
the different states. Stand is good, 
growth about normal and the general 
prospect at the present favors a good 
rate of yield. 

The following statement shows by 
states the preliminary estimate of 
acreage and the return of conditions 
of barley June 1: 

BARLEY ACREAGE AND CONDITION, JUNE 1. 
Acres Condition 
111,000 95 

9,000 94 
5,000 80 
1,000 90 
100 

hy 

96 

95 

OH 

95 

OH 

HH 

,132,000 92 
577,000 G6 
2,000 OS 

145,000 90 

106,000 94 

636,000 
. 368,000 
1,511,000 
71,000 
149,000 
19,000 

138,000 


5,412,000 


New York 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
West Virginia 
Kentucky 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
California 
Oregon 
Washington 
Oklahoma 
Others 
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PECANS A FAVORITE SOUTHERN MONEY CROP 


E. W. KIRKPATRICK, COLLINS COUNTY, TEX, PRES 
NATIONAL NURSERYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

HE pecan belongs to the hickory 
family, and in its fine, thin shell 
forms is, by best authorities, consid- 
ered the finest nut known in com- 
merce. It is a natural growth of the 

southern states, especially those that touch the 
gulf of Mexico. Texas furnishes the principal 
supply of pecans in commerce, averaging 200 
to 500 cars annually. The greater supply ap- 
pears to come out over the Santa Fe and South- 
ern Pacific railroads, and San Antonio and 
Brownwood appear to be the larger shipping 
points. The future possibilities of improving 
the pecan and the increase of its supply is un- 
limited. The demands for this nut in its finer 
forms are most alluring. 

The rich, alluvial soil along all southern 
streams is the natural home of the pecan. The 
high lands in many large areas are also well 
adapted to its growth. The pecan appears well 
adapted to soil and climate throughout the 
southern states, and as far north as Illinois and 
Ohio. It remains in its wild form without sys- 
tematic cultivation. Its limited supply forbids 
its use in unlimited quantities in the manufac- 
ture of highest grade machine oils, butter and 
rare toilet soaps, and also con- 


employment of man.”— Washington 





For Week Ending June 17, 1905 


which sell for $25 to $50 each at whole- 
sale, whereas if the owners of these trees 
had sufficient quantity to attract buyers, or if 
the growers knew how to place these fine pecans 
on the market, they would often receive more 
than $100 for the annual product of a single 
tree of these finer kinds. Once established, the 
pecan orchard remains for ages. Many wild 
trees supposed to be 500 years old are con- 
stantly increasing in size and in fruitfulness. 
Mr Burbank and other high horticultural 
authorities testify that the improved pecan is 
the most valuable of all nuts, and that the 
southern states is the favored natural home of 
the pecan; that the walnut, the chestnut, or 
any other nut, can never be competitors with 
the pecan. 

The best way for quick and profitable results 
in the south will be found by cutting away the 
tops of wild pecan trees and grafting or budding 
with the finer sorts. There are millions of 
wild pecan trees of little or no value which can 
be easily converted and which will quickly grow 
into the most valuable and permanent property 
in this country. Thousands of people all over 
this country, who are now engaged in destroy- 
ing pecan timber, are insensible to their losses 
in this destruction of their most valuable allies. 
The selection of varieties and methods of propa- 
gation of the pecan so as to secure quickest, 
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surest and most remunerative returns are ques- 
tions of much importance to those who are 
interested. Seedling pecans will not, with any 
certainty, reproduce themselves. The only way 
to obtain a uniform grade of pecan nuts, in 
quantity, is by budding and grafting. 

The hardiness, vigor and fruitfulness of tree 
is also a question of debate. Seeking the most 
valuable known variety for any given location 
is of prime importance. Trees of the same va- 
riety are not generally suited to both moist and 
dry: climates, nor to both cold and hot climates. 
The work of selection, crossing and cultivation 
is the most important of all. Young men with 
laudable ambition to become famous and to win 
distinction for both wealth and honor can find 
most fruitful opportunity in the work of grow- 
ing, cultivating and improving the pecan. This 
nut is successfully worked or grafted upon the 
natural hickory of our forest, thus giving un- 
limited opportunity to easily and cheaply double 
many times over the value of our hills and 
valleys. 





SURFACE CULTIVATION BEST 
W. E. SWIFT, ILLINOIS. 

From my own experience and that of my 
neighbors I am convinced that the surface cul- 
tivator is much better than the shovel culti- 
vator for corn with two, three or four shovels 
on each side. I am convinced 





fectionery and other edibles and 
high-priced articles. 
The keeping qualities of the 


finer varieties of pecans when 
stored in dry air and uniform 
temperatures are much in its 


favor. When we have produced 
large quantities of uniform and 
thin shell nuts, cleaning machin- 
ery will be constructed to do the 
work at a very cheap rate, com- 
pared with the present practice 
of hand cleaning. The pecan 
can be grown in pasture or 
meadow land with no injury to 
the pasture. Alfalfa, Bermuda or 
Johnson grass grows well under 
the large trees. The latter should 
be well established first and then 
there is no danger of other plants 
preying upon them. 

Pecans and live stock sup- 
plement each other without any 
additional investment in land. 

he model live stock farm in 
Texas is set with fine, grafted, 
paper-shell pecan trees, and also 
to alfalfa and other grasses; 
part being used for pasture and 
remainder for hogs, thus growing 
two crops simultaneously upon 
the same land. The alfalfa will 
zrow the cheapest and finest 
pork, beef, milk, butter, cheese, 
honey, fowls, horses, mules, 








that a man can raise more corn, 
keep his ground freer from 
weeds, with a surface cultivator, 
if properly adjusted, than he can 
with « shovel cultivator. 

A person who knows how to 
properly adjust a surface culti- 
vator can cut all of the ground 
and put more dirt around the 
corn than a man with a shovel 
plow. The surface cultivators 
usually have an iron board to 
smooth down the ground and 
scrape out the weeds. These are 
very good, but I use a crosspiece 
with eight harrow teeth instead 
of the iron board, and find it 
much better. This was an in- 
vention of my own, but I find 
that plow companies are adopt- 
ing the idea, and are already 
equipping some of their plows 
this way. 

Our implement dealer told me 
that he sold 40 surface cultiva- 
tors, and only eight shovel cul- 
tivators, this season. This shows 
their increasing popularity. I am 
convinced that in a few years 
the shovel cultivator will be as 
much out of date in the corn belt 
as the self-rake reaper would be 
to-day in the harvest field. All 
that is requiréd to make the sur- 
face cultivator a success is to 








sheep and goats, while the pe- 
can and its manufactured prod- 
ucts will furnish the _ richest, 
finest and most natural food for 
mankind. 


C, about 22 years ago. 


An Avenue of Pecan Trees 


The pecan trees shown above were set out by John Nix, the well known 
merchant and horticulturist of New York, on his farm near Charleston, S 
The picture was taken by one of our editors during 
the spring of iast year, just before the leaves came out. 
Wild trees of the finer types Den very profitable, besides making a beautiful vista. Robert Nix, the 


4 present owner, says as a commercial enterprise, he considers 
are producing annual crops great future in the pecan industry in the southern states. 


These trees have 


know how to properly adjust it. 
This requires some practice. 





Cleanliness, Care and Kind- 
ness are preventives of the great 
majority of animal ailments on 


there is a 
the average farm. 
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RENOVATING STRAWBERRY BEDS 
MYERS, SIIELBY COUNTY, KY. 
beds with the 


A. W. 

We go over our strawberry 
mowing machine after the crop is picked, taking 
care not to tilt the cutter bar too low. The ground 
must not be too wet to use a team. It will then 
take only a couple of days for the mown stalks 
to cure sufficiently to burn. 
the field with homemade garden rakes having 
a head 18 inches long filled with 20-penny spikes 
for teeth set 2 inches apart, and rake all straw, 
litter and refuse in windrows in the 
between the rows; raking from one space over 
into the adjoining space. Thus all 
loosened so it may dry and burn 


Then we go over 


spaces 


the row 
straw is 
quickly. 

This straw and rubbish as placed between 
the rows is burned when a wind blows from 
end to end if possible. If we have not an end 
wind within a day or two we burn with any 
wind sufficient to fan the fire and consume the 
refuse quickly. We have tried a hay tedder 
to loosen up the refuse before burning the 
patch as a whole, but conditions are often so 
uncertain we have discontinued this method, 
preferring to do more work and be reasonably 
certain of a full stand of plants. We have also 
tried the use of a horse rake in the field, but 
this gets the rubbish in too large heaps, and 
thus kills the plants in burning. Besides, the 
field must all be raked by hand anyway to clear 
it enough to cultivate. 

GETTING THE ROWS INTO SITAPE. 

After burning the rubbish and while the 
plants are yet dormant, we use a two-horse 
cultivator with ordinary shovels on the outer 
two siuds of each gang, and a moldboard shovel 
on the inside stud. The inside shovels are set 
to throw the earth from the row and to cut 
no deeper than is necessary to destroy the 
plants on the side of the row, cutting the row 
down to 5 inches wide. The cultivator is fol- 
lowed with sharp hoes, cutting out and re- 
moving clear of the row about three-fourths of 
the plants left standing by the cultivator. 
Spaces of about 15 inches in the row are cut, 
leaving the row in hills. It is policy to cut 
out the older stalks or those retained the pre- 
vious year, together with obnoxious weeds, if 
any. In a day or two, depending upon the 
weather, of course, the discarded plants will 
have been killed by exposure and will give no 
further trouble. 

We then use the same cultivator with mold- 
boards to throw the earth toward the plants 
in the row, but not to cover them. The field 
will then be practically as good as a newly set 
field and but little later. If we had no two-horse 
cultivator adapted to narrowing the row we 
would use the one-horse sod plow. This method 
is applicable to the hill system, the hedge row, 
or the half-matted row. It is very difficult if 
not impossible to renovate a berry field of full 
matted rows and raise a satisfactory crop the 
following year. -If we found it necessary to 
do so, however, we would clear the field by 
hand raking and cast away the rubbish, then 
use a one-horse cultivator frequently and de- 
pend upon hand weeding in the row. 

We have discontinued burning rubbish di- 
rectly over the plants because too often it kills 
the plants in spots in the row. These will not 
fill and a spotted field results. We have con- 
cluded it is wise to do more work properly 
and to be sure of a full stand of plants, because 
vacant places in the row produce no returns, 
and are difficult to keep free of weeds, besides 
the injury they do to ones reputation. Having 
thus put our field in condition to grow a new 
lot of plants for next year’s crop, we drill about 
400 pounds good commercial fertilizer, with not 
over 8% potash, per acre. This can best be done 
with a one-horse drill, but without such a drill 


by hand, scattering the fertilizer liberally be- 
tween the rows, but not on the pants. Culti- 
vate it well into the soil. From then until about 
September 1, cultivate frequently and keep the 
field free of weeds by hand work. 


THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY 


GEORGE E, HILTON, NEWAYGO COUNTY, MICH. 


The novice often asks when to put on the 
surplus cases. Most bee books say as soon as 
little bits of new comb are built along the top 
bar of the brood frames. My answer is, as soon 
as the surplus season opens. In this latitude 
at the opening of the raspberry and blackberry 
bloom, followed close by the white clover, 
which is our main source of honey. 

Previous to this the supers should be pre- 
pared with sections filled with full sheets of 
foundation. Then some kind of a queen ex- 
cluder should be placed over the brood frames 
to prevent the queen going into the sections, 
as she frequently would when crowded for room 
below. These frames should be the size of the 
surplus case, whether eight or ten-frame hive. 

With me nothing is looked forward to with 
more interest than the putting on of the supers, 
or surplus cases. Neither is there a time when 
the apiarist should exercise more judgment. 
Approaching a hive, with as little smoke as 
possible, he makes careful examination. If up 
to the standard, namely, well filled with brood 
and working bees, all bits of comb are removed 
from the top bars of the brood-nest, the queen 
excluding honey board and the super, contain- 
ing, as I use them now, 24 plain sections with 
fence separators, are put on. 

These I consider much superior to the sec- 
tions with insects and plain separators, or as 
many use them no separators at all. No bee- 
keeper can produce a strictly first-class ap- 
pearing quality of honey without them. In 
a hive not up to the standard, the best four 
combs of brood and young bees are re- 
moved, the queen being left behind. Four 
combs are then taken from another hive not 
up to the standard, leaving this queen with 
the four best combs. The four weaker combs 
are then put with the other weak combs and 
queen, and the strong combs with the other 
strong combs and queen, and the hive is well 
filled, and ready for the surplus cases. 

“THIS IS MY BUSY DAY.” 

When the apiary is supplied with surplus 
arrangements, the bees well at work, and the 
busy season at hand, the sections must be 
watched very closely. As fast as the supers 
are two-thirds full of honey they must be 
raised and empty ones arranged as the first 
put under them. This leaves a space to be 
filled with comb and honey between the brood 
nest and the partially filled super on top— 
just as the bees don’t want it; and, as a rule, 
just as the swarming fever is likely to over- 
take them, they find this great hole in their 
midst, and it is surprising how they will double 
their energies to fill this cavity, at the same 
time finishing the upper super. 

It is my custom at this stage of the proceed- 
ings to go over the apiary every week. My 
supers are so arranged that I can draw out 
and replace all finished sections, keeping the 
super containing the least honey at the bottom, 
and the one nearest completion at the top. This 
prevents the bees from running over the fin- 
ished sections, removing them as fast as 
finished, giving honey of spotless whiteness. It 
also largely does away with the swarming im- 
pulse, just at the hight of the honey flow; but 
occasionally a swarm issues despite everything. 

In this case my plan to prevent the cessation 
of honey storing in the surplus apartment is 
to take off the surplus arrangements as soon 


JUNE DAYS ON THE FARM 


as the swarm has left the parent hive; to lift 
out all but one brood frame of comb containing 
eggs and young larvae, to carry these to a new 
stand, and to fill the parent hive with empty 
combs, or, wanting them, with full sheets 
in frames of wired foundation. The honey 
board and surplus cases just removed are 
then replaced and the hive closed. I pro- 
ceed with my hiving basket, into which the 
swarm is shaken from its alighting place, and 
the bees dumped in front of the hive from 
whence they came. They must then be watched 
closely until the queen is seen to enter and 
the work is done. As soon as the bees at the 
alighting place discover the absence of the 
queen they will return to the old stand; so will 
the tield bees remaining on the seven combs 
in the new hive. The bees returning home 
from the field will make with the rest the 
same working force as before. Thus the de- 
sire for swarming has been satisfied, and the 
work in the sections goes on as though nothing 
had happened. The seven combs have plenty 
of nurse bees to care for the larvae in them, 
and at the same time are so depleted in old 
bees that they very seldom send out a second 
swarm. 


GROWING COWPEAS AND KAFIR CORN 


Cc. L. NEWMAN, ARKANSAS. 


For a number of years the cowpea has been 
an important crop and extensively grown 
throughout the south, but its great value for 
grain, hay, grazing, soil improvement, and as 
a catch crop has not been fully realized or ap- 
preciated. The cause of failure to successfully 
grow cowpeas has been due more to the use 
of seed of unsuited varieties than to anything 
else, and first to be considered by a prospective 
grower of cowpeas is the selection of a variety. 

The variety that produces the heaviest yield 
of vines is not to be expected to give a large 
yield of peas, while the largest yield of peas 
is usually produced by varieties giving a light 
or medium growth of vine. Again, the varieties 
that are late to mature are cured into hay with 
difficulty, and such varieties are largely respon- 
sible for the prejudice against the cowpea plant 
as a hay crop. 

Such varieties as Warren’s Extra Early, New 
Era, Old Mans, Warren’s New Hybrid and Extra 
Early Black Eye are among the most desirable 
for the north and late planting in the south 
when grown for either peas or hay. If rank 
growth without mature peas is desired it is 
probable that Wonderful, Clay, Lady, Conch, 
Red Ripper and Black will give better results. 
The habit of many varieties is affected by both 
latitude and soil, some producing a rank growth 
of spreading vines 8 to 20 feet in length on 
fertile soils, and an upright, bushy growth on 
worn or poor soils. Late planting has a tend- 
ency to check the spreading or running habit. 

The cowpea finds the soils of the United States 
so well suited to its requirements and so con- 
genial, that it is indifferent as to whether it 
is sown in calcareous or siliceous soils. It 
luxuriates in the richest river bottoms and 
on sterile upland will give better returns 
than any other crop. Like cotton, the cowpea 
delights in the hot sun and is injured by ex- 
cessive moisture or poorly drained soil. 

KAFIR CORN CULTURE, 

While the acreage devoted to kafir corn culture 
has steadily increased for the past ten or more 
years, the increase has not been in proportion 
to the proved good qualities of this crop. Com- 
plaint is made that its exhaustive effects upon 
the soil are almost, if not quite, equal to sor- 
ghum and millet, and farmers have not fed it 
economically. 

In the northern part of Arkansas the main 








hindrance to its more extended culture has been 
its susceptibility to the attack of chinch bugs. 
The seeding 1s frequently done upon soil from 
which winter grain has been harvested, and at 
such a time as is most favorable to the rapid 
propagation of this pest. Whole fields have 
been destroyed before the kafir corn had at- 
tained a growth of more than a few inches in 
hight. In other sections of the state the chinch 
bug is not troublesome, and on many farms 
kafir corn is largely depended upon as a winter 
roughage, but not by farmers as a whole, only 
in limited localities. 


In feeding kafir corn forage the average 


farmer is to too great an extent inclined to feed 
alone, and naturally becomes disappointed. If 
cowpea hay or grain becomes a part of the ra- 
tion the ration will cost less and give better 
results. It also becomes a valuable and eco- 
nomical ration if fed liberally with cottonseed 
meal or in equal proportion with cowpea, clover, 
alfalfa or soy bean hay. 

The culture of kafir corn is as simple as that 
usually employed for Indian corn, The planting 
is usually done in rows 3 to 3% feet apart, so 

» admit of cultivation, and the seed sown 
f nuously in the drill or dropped in hil's 
f 12 to 24 inches apart. If the crop is to 
vested for forage alone the seeding is 

than when grain is 
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SATISFIED WITH THE SILAGE PROPOSITION 


My neighbors’ success with silage decided 
me to build a silo and abandon my former prac- 
tice of feeding wheat, oats, bran and oil meal. 
They were using less feed and still getting 
good milk flow. In 1904 I built a 12x27-foot 
silo of yellow pine costing $135. Last winter 
my cows gave a more regular flow and a larger 
quantity of milk than ever before. Even dur- 
ing the coldest weather they did wéll.—[J. G. 
Latimer, Westmoreland County, Pa. 

Silage commenced to interest me about four 
years ago. I had been feeding hay and corn 
fodder with a little grain. In the fall of 1903 
I built a cypress stave silo with sheet steel 
conical roof. It is 18 feet in diameter, 30 feet 
deep and cost $550. It was first used in 1904, 
and gave satisfaction—[M. G. Bonner, Herki- 
mer County, N Y. ; 

I had been a careful observer of the silo 
theory for several years before I built in 1895. 
Up to that time I had fed clover and timothy 
hay, corn fodder, corn meal, roots, etc. My silo, 
an octagon, occupies a square in a large plank 
barn. It is about 14% feet in diameter and 
35 feet deep. It has enabled me to keep a 
larger herd upon the same land, secure more 
even winter growth, and turn out better steers 
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CONCRETE FLOORS FOR SMALL BRIDGES 

R. C. OTIS, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 
During the summer of 1903 our commissionet: 
of highways found that several of the small 
bridges in the town needed to be rebuilt. Some 
of them to include abutments as well as super- 
structure. The town board was called together 
and it was decided to build something more 
substantial than the usual timber and plank 
construction, which had so far been the custom. 
It was decided to build the abutments of con- 
crete and to use steel beams and concrete for 
covering. The length of the bridges ranged 
from 13 to 20 feet, with a uniform width of 14 
feet. Bids were requested from several bridge 
companies. Five firms sent their representa- 
tives the day the bids were open. All were re- 
jected, as they were considered too high. A con- 
tract was signed with one of the firms for the 
materials, including 350 feet of additional 1%- 
inch iron pipe for guard rails. This was bought 
at a considerable reduction from the lowest bid 
offered. 

In the bridges 16 feet or more long, three 12- 
inch steel beams and two 15-inch steel channels 
were used. Two lines of stay rods were used in 
all the bridges. Tke ends of the beams and 
channels were bolted by brackets to a wall or 
header plate, which also retained 
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Concrete Bridge in Upper New York 


of concrete in the construction of bridges in rural 


more easily than alone. and the Pecoming quite common in many places. Last fall during an 
, : through upper New York, we noticed several of these bridges. The one 


resulting feed is of high feeding ghown above is in Lewis county. Theguard rails had not been 
value otherwise the bridge was complete. 


[The date at which kafir corn 
uld be sown it is impossible 
to fix exactly. In his book, Forage Crops 
Other Than Grasses (Orange Judd Company, 
price $1 prepaid), Prof Thomas Shaw says 
seeding should follow close upon the corn 
planting season. Cowpeas should not be sown 
before both soil and weather have become warm, 
otherwise the seed will be almost certain to 
rot in the ground.] 
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Pea-Oat Hay—During the last two seasons 
I have broadcasted 1%4 bushels Canada field 
peas, plowed them under, and broadcasted an 
equal quantity White Spring oats with a sack 
of acid phosphate to the acre. The land is then 
harrowed three times. In 90 days the crop of 
half-ripe pea-oat hay is cut and fed to stock, 
which relish it highly.—[{Dr William C. John- 
son, Frederick County, Md. 





Keep Calves Dry—Calves must be given good 
care during the winter. They must be pro- 
tected from dampness from any cause, or they 
will not thrive. The shelter need not be ex- 
pensive, but it must be so located that the 
drainage will be good and that there will be 
no leaking. The calves must be provided with 
dry bedding, as often as necessary. 


at two and three years old.—[William R. Mc- 
Gill, Crawford County, Pa. 

I built my first silo in 1883, up to when I had 
fed corn fodder kept in large shocks, and clover- 
timothy hay. This silo was a square costing 
$78. My second, built in 1891, cost $125. Since 
then I have built five round silos costing from 
$220 to $375. Silos have enabled me to keep 
double the number of cows on each of my 
farms.—[F. E. Dawley, Onondaga County, N Y. 

It is nearly 15 years since I first became in- 
terested in silage, but it was only five years 
ago that I built my first silo. My second was 
put up a year later. Previously I had fed hay, 
stalks and grain to my small herd. The silos 
are of best cypress stock and cost about $125 
each. These cut down the feed cost of butter 
between 35 and 45%.—[F. T. Bradley, Middlesex 
County, Ct. 

I built my first silo in 1890; my second in 
1891. They were square, double-boarded with 
paper between, covered outside with novelty 
siding. They gave me good service. Last year 
I built two circular brick and cement silos 14x38 
feet, with structural steel, and continuous door 
openings. They are the two finest and best 
built in Connecticut.—[Charles A. Kinney, New 
Haven County, Ct. 





the concrete. Guard rail posts of 
angle steel are bolted to the out- 
side of the channels. One-inch 
hemlock lumber was used to hold 
the concrete in place. In some 
construction, expanded steel is 
used in place of the boards, but 
we would advise the use of the 
boards, as they will last a long 
time, while the expanded steel 
will soon rust out. 

The concrete was made in the 
proportion of five bushels of 
crushed stone, three bushels of 
clean, sharp sand and one sack of 
good Portland cement. This mix- 
ture was put in, filling level with 
the top of the beams. Over this 





was placed 3 inches of cement, 
districts is made from three bushels sand 


editorial trip and one sack of cement. Four 


put up, but men will put on one of these 


The article on concrete bridges, in this floors in two days if the material 
issue by R. C. Otis, one of the county commissioners, is valuable and in- 


can be delivered near the place 
where it is to be used. These 
bridges were all crected the latter part of Sep- 
tember and in October, when the weather con- 
ditions were favorable for good concrete work. 
Plenty of rain kept the concrete from drying 
too fast. 

The bridges have gone through two severe 
winters and are now in perfect condition. In 
1904 the steel for four more bridges was pur- 
chased. Six companies sent their agents to 
compete. No bids were accepted, but the mate- 
rial was bought from one of them for $550, a 
reduction of about $300 from the lowest bid. 
We now know where we can get the material 
in the construction of these bridges and in the 
future will not invite competition. 

Last year the futal expense for crushing stone, 
delivering of all material, purchase of cement 
and sand and all labor, except the services of 
the commissioner of highways, for the con- 
struction of three bridges, including all of the 
abutments, was $550. The season was very wet, 
which made the expense of putting in the abut- 
ments more than it otherwise would have been. 
One bridge could not be built on account of the 
high water all through the season. The com- 
missioner of highways intends to construct 
some sluices of concrete. The town owns @ 
crusher and a 16-horse power traction en- 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


There is no doubt about the suc- 
cess of these bridges. Taxpayers are 
making no objection and in fact, want 
more of the work done. In a few years 
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OATS FROM WHEAT AT LAST! 


Remarkable Chatham Riddle for suenenee the expense of caring for qur bridges 


The Chatham Fan- will be nominal and there will be no 
ning 4 Mill has a new ZB 4 danger of a horse going through them. 
riddle that is guar- , 4 ee S ; : 
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they go over behind on the floor. 
riddle will enable you to obtain double 
oats together 
the highest market prices 
grades corn YS per cent pe rfect. 


expense. 
can be equipped with them. 
Write for Chatham Book at once. 





.as it insures the perfect separation necessary 

We have also inve ented a Corn Screen that 
The accompanying 
shows the principle of operation. The new Oats-from-Wheat Riddle and Corn 
Grader are new inventions—only three months old—and obti 1ined by us at heavy 
They cannot be applied to machines already sold, 
The Chatham will separate, clean and grade any grain or seed. 


“4 oats and 4 wheat and get a perfect separation, or you can 
veverse the proportions. fr 
section of the new riddle. 

riddle will let wheat through readily, but oats cannot get through. The 

riddle has a jumping attachment that keeps the oats jumping 
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THE MANSON CAMPBELL CO., Ltd., 39-I5WESSON AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers Fanning Mills, Incubators and Brcedces, 
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heating for the cow; 





in Summer 


can only be used in safety when it is so constituted as not to be too 
and therefore, the best of concentrated feed is 


ONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEE 


per cent protein and fat. It’s 
writing to sole manufacturers 





Makes most milk and butter fat at least cost. 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO., 


Contains 47 1-2 


a profit earner, Investigate by 


Box 164, Peoria, Ill. 
































[ “*Blizzard”’ 
mounted. 


New and 


Ensilage Cutting Made Eas y } 


The “Blizzard” is a perfect hay, straw and fodder cutter, Sy a 
most efficient dry corn fodder 
economically, and this means money for the farn er. 


vreen and dry feed 
For ease and con- 
venience of operation, the 


shredder. Prepares 





improved 
with Self 
Feed Table 


Send for 
FREE 
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"BLIZZARD 


Feed and Ensilage Cutter or 
Shredder with Wind Elevator 
, has noequal, Elevates to any height orin 
any direction. Strongly built; has no come 
plicate d parts; fully guaranteed. Write for 
particulars how to get a **Blizzard” on trial. 





JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS, Box 33, Canton, Ohio. 














hresh when you 


The two horse power Little Giant 
t | Thresher and Cleaner enables the 
s nd ha — 


farmer to do his own threshing. 
the time. No waiting for the job thresher. 
threshing, perfect cleaning. Grain ready for market. Capacity 200 to 


Thresh f youreelfand y sur neighbors. 


) bu per day. 


Threshes al! crains and grass sceds. Runs by steam or other power. Tread powers for 1,2 
or 8 horses. Can be used for sawing,shelling,pumping,feed cutting,ete. Send for catalog. Pree. 


HEEBNER & SONS,No. 15 Broad &t., Lansdale, Pa, 
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line of 8 to 25 H. P., mounted or stationary 
Sweep Powers, for 2 to 8 horses; 

= Tread Powers, 1 to 4 horses, level 

or even tread; 5 sizes, Separa- 

tors, Feed Cutters, Feed 

Mills, Hand and Power 

Corn Shellers, Saws, Plows, 

Steel and Plank Rollers, 


THE MESSINGER MFG. CO., Tatamy, Pa, 


THE 
CEREALS IN 


By THOMAS F, HUNT, M. S., D. Agr., Professor 
of Agronomy, Cornell University. 

If you raise five acres of any kind of grain you 
cannot afford to be without this book, It is in 
every way the best book on the subject that has 
ever been written. It treats of the cultivation and 
improvement of every grain crop raised in America 
in a thoroughly practical and accurate manner. 
The subject matter includes a comprehensive and 
succinct treatise of wheat, maize, oats, barley, rye, 
rice, sorghum (kafir corn), and buckwheat, as re- 
lated particularly to American conditions. First- 
hand knowledge has’ been the policy of the author 
in his work, and every crop treated is presented in 
the light of individual study of the plant. If you 
have this book you have the latest and best that 
has been written upon the subject. Illustrated, 450 
pages. 51-2x8 inches, Cloth, Price $1.75. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
Chicago. New York. 
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THE PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Gutter 


will prepare you a better silage and fill your 
silo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 

1t is the most convenient and the easiest to 
operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, neverdisappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

If you need an ensilage cutter you need a 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





bridge shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration is 18 feet in the clear. One of 
the abutments is partly built of con- 
crete. At the time this picture was 
taken, the permanent guard rail had 
not been put in place. 


we 
Thinning Plums for Better Results. 
PROF H. N. STARNES, GEORGLA EXPER STA. 


Thinning is frequently an absolutely 
necessary step and one that pays for 
its cost several times over. This will 
preserve the tree from possible muti- 
lation by breaking down under @a use- 
burden of undersized and unsal- 
able fruit. 

It requires nerve to 
requisite extent; but the experienced 
grower realizes its importance and 
will not hesitate to enforce it. Ona 
small scale the thinning may be per- 
formed by hand, being taken to 
have no two fruits in contact. This is 
of course impossible on a large scale, 
and recourse must be had to jarring 
the limbs with a heavy, padded club 
which will dislodge a _ considerable 
quantity of fruit. The resulting re- 
moval is necessarily not so evenly 
tributed as could be wished, but it is 
far better than no effort at all and is 
much more rapid and effective than 
would be supposed until it has been 
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thin to the 
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Toning Up My Orchard in Spring. 


W. Il. HART, DUTCHESS COUNTY, N Y. 





as early as practicable, har- 
during the growing 
spring-tooth harrow, 
often enough to furnish a good 
bed, and sow mammoth or crimson 
clover or both about July 1. I am 
trying some of my older orchards by 
plowing early in the spring every other 
year and seeding down at with 
mammoth clover with a dressing of 
fertilizer. This clover is mowed late 
in the season and again the following 
summer and left on the ground as a 
mulch. I use a fertilizer 10% phos- 
phoric acid and 6% potash, the sources 
being acid phosphate and muriate of 
potash. This mixture may not an- 
swer for all soils, but has given me 
good results 

I prefer to thin winter apples in July 
before they have drawn on the vitality 
of the tree. At this time they part 
quite easily from the stem and the 
work can be done rapidly. The North- 
ern Spy repays thinning the best of any 
commercial variety, as large 
mens bring fancy prices and 
are nearly valueless. I would rather 
thin too little than too much, as the 
loss from wind storms is likely to be 
greater proportionately with larger 
fruit. Very little thinning is needed 
where high cultivation and pruning 
are practiced. 

In spraying, I use the usual formula 
of six pounds blue vitriol in 50 gallons 
water, with lime added somewhat in 
excess of the test by cyanide of potas- 
sium. Among large trees I like two 
sprayings soon after bloom with winds 
in opposite directions and a third 
spraying a week or two later. I prefer 
arsenate of lead as an insecticide, us- 
ing one pound to 50 gallons water. I 
use a large size pump with willing 
men to pump and change or double up 
if necessary, using two lines of hose, 
one 25 feet and another 50 feet long, 
with light bamboo poles, attaching the 
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Fence Out Leaf Eating Bugs. 


LEWIS OLSEN, 


way to protect cu. 
melons, tomatoes, etc, from 
leaf eating bugs is to 
cone-shaped made of 
as shown in 


A very effective - e 
cumbers, 
the ravages of 
have a 
wire netting or fly 
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screen, 


SCREEN PLANT PROTECTOR. 
circular piece 2% 
From one side 


the center of 


the sketch Cut a 
inches in diameter. 
make a straight cut to 
the piece, then bend the piece into a 
cone, by lapping the two cut edges 
and fasten with a piece of wire, or 
heavy twine. 

The cut sides must overlap each oth- 
er half way around, in order that the 
arrangement may be cone-shaped. If 
these covers are placed each 
plant, with the pressed slightly 
into the soil and painted green, they 
will give a good shade for plants and 
will protect bugs, birds 
and other and will for a 
number of years. 
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Summer Treatment for Scale Insects. 
IROF If. A. SURI ACE, GA STATE ZOOLOGIST. 


Among the most important summer 
applications for scale insects are the 
following: 1, emulsion, dilute 
as much as ten times for apple, quince, 
and pear, and as much as 15 times for 
peach, plum and cherry. For other 
plants th hardiness of which is not 
known, it will be best more 
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kerosene 


to use the 
dilute emulsion. kerosene mix- 
ture for the San Jose scale upon apple 
and pear should be applied as a 20% 
mixture. For other seale insects in 
their young well as for the 
San Jose scale upon peach, plum and 
cherry apply it not stronger than @ 
12 to 15% mixture. Spray on a bright 
day, when the air is moving, although 
it does not need to be very windy. 
>, Whale oil used in warm water 
at the rate of one pound to seven oF 
cight gallons water. For the San Jose 

should make it a little 
using pound to five oF 
six gallons water. 4, common soap, 
one pound in four or five gallons 
water. Good strong soft soap will be 
all right for this, especially, if a little 
carbolic acid, lye, caustic soda or caus- 
tic potash be added. The lye that }S 
left from making soft soap is good 
for killing pests. 5, a strong 
decoction of tobacco applied as a 
spray. These are practically the same 
remedies for de stroying plant lice. 

Twins—C. F. G., New 
calves, one a bull and the other @ 
heifer. Will the heifer or bull! do for 
breeding purposes? As a usual thing 
such animals will not breed. 
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Holstein Breeders’ Meeting. 


The 20th annual meeting of the Hol- 
stein-iriesian association of America 
was 1 last week at Syracuse. The 
atte e was large and _ several 
am ts to the constitution and 
py-! were acted upon. The ad- 
are » full of suggestions, while 
th were lively and inter- 
es In his annual address as pres- 
id Cortelyou in part said: 
“on members present from 
cad California; from Minneso- 
ta 2 1 i uri, and nearly every in- 
tory . e, making, as I believe, 
th tendance in the history of 
ou At the close of our 
la n our membership was 11S0 
a7 tis 1559. This is an evi- 
di od management and 
hai 1 has prevailed in our 
01 1 the large growth in- 
da ng value of the cattle 
we 1 favor 
breeds have main- 
tai ns and herd books, 
sol 1 dating from a much ear- 
lier than ours, yet I am able 
to e of them has a mem- 
bel more than half as large 
as ¢ New York alone 9000 
p ers of Holstein-Friesian 
C ent distribution of the 
bre the United States is 
cl d by the residence of 
ou The New § England 
st 118, while New York, 
Pi Ohio and New Jersey 
co 726. Ohio and the 
st it have 3878 and the 


mation of a successful New York Hol- 
stein breeders’ club whose iargely at- 
tended monthly meetings are doing 
much to forward local interests as well 
as to promote the general interests of 
our breed; and to the courtesy of this 
club is due our cordial reception by 
the people of Syracuse upon this oc- 
casion. 

“A matter to come before the asso- 
ciation At this time is the voluntary 
retirement of Mr Hoxie from the office 
of superintendent of advanced regis- 
try. Since the adoption of our ad- 
vanced registry system, Mr Hoxie has 
served as its most efficient superin- 
tendent. We have all learned to honor 
and respect him, not only because of 
the great results he has been able to 
accomplish, but also because of his 
wise and valuable counsel, his sincer- 
ity, his strong personality and his true 
manly character. There is not a mem- 
ber of the association who not 
feel a most profound sense of regret 
that Mr Hoxie no longer finds his 
strength adequate to the task. In 
conclusion, I congratulate the asso- 
ciation upon the highly prosperous 
condition of its organization; upon the 
magnificent butter records of the year; 
and upon the leading position which 
the breed has reached in public es- 
teem and usefulness.” 

The report of Sec F. L. Houghton 
was full of interesting details and 
facts. He said: “The income of the 
oilice had increased the past year 
$5258, bringing the total to $2.),9045, of 
which there has been paid over to the 
treasurer, after deducting $11,564 for 
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BUNCH OF ANGORA GOATS ON AN OHIO FARM 


ful farmer living in Coshocton 


county, O, is John Frye. He 


ll-kept farm and has been very successful breeding and keep- 


i goats. They have been helpful to him in cleaning up under- 
bru n y parts of his farm and he considers them profitable. 

souther tes GS members. Our larg- expenses, the sum of $18,881. Regis- 
est ij ts are in New York state, tration has been large, increasing at 
which 1 516 members or about 40% _ the rate of 20%, a total of 20,278 cer- 


of thé Wisconsin is second with 
116, 0 hird with 95, Pennsylvania 
four h 90, Massachusetts fifth 
With 59, Mi in sixth with 57, Illi- 
no \ h with 45 and Vermont 
e) as 4 

é our last meeting among the 
resolutior i.depted was one reducing 
the fees for registration of males both 
to members of the association and 
others. The apprehension that was 
felt, so far as such action might re- 
duce materially our income from this 
source, appears to have been unfound- 
ed, for the number of males regis- 
tered has increased beyond the per- 
centage naturally expected and our 


income under the new fee has nearly 
equaled the amount of the year before. 
Another incident of the year, impor- 
tant to our interests and affording an 
example to be followed by those in 
other communities, has been the for- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








‘ For the Lands Sake—use Bowker’s 
ertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


tificates having been issued. To afford 


-opportunity for comparison, I will 
state that in 1901 there were issued 
9746 certificates; in 1902, 11,534; in 


1908, 14,000; and last year 17,086. The 
number issued is about four times as 
great as in 1894. The number of cows 
registered during the year ending May 
15 was 6547, numbered from 70,493 to 
77,040; bulls 3226, numbered from 34,- 
718 to 37,944; transfer certificates is- 
sued 10,505, of which 3210 were for 
bulls and were numbered from 26,742 
to 29,952; 7295 were for cows and were 
numbered from 61,821 to 69,116. The 
total number of cattle recorded is 
134,975, of which 91,000 are cows and 
43,975 bulls.” 

Attention was called to the fact 
that the value of milk as a food de- 
pends quite as much on the solids 
other than fat, as on the butter fat 
content, and it was urged that legisla- 
tive bodies be impressed with this fact 
in enacting laws regulating the milk 
standards. It was stated that the 
offspring of those breeds of cattle 


PASTURE AND DAIRY 


whose milk is rich in butter fat are 
reared with the greatest difficulty, that 
such offspring appear to be deficient in 
vitality and especially subject to stom- 
ach and bowel troubles. These results 
were stated to be due to several causes 
and primarily to the excess of fat in 
the milk and the large size of the fat 
globules. 

The organization has lost by death 
ten members, including a former pres- 
ident, Martin L. Sweet and the father 
of a former president, Hon TT. K. 
Gillett, Mrs Leland Stanford, and oth- 
ers prominently identified with the as- 
sociation. Further details of the meet- 
ing will be printed later. 

—_——_—_ > __——_ 
Grasses for Permanent Pasture, 





In response to an inquiry from a 
New York subscriber and others, Prof 
Samuel Fraser of Cornell university 
gives the following information about 
grasses for permanent pasture. “a 
think the main grass should be redtop, 
with some Kentucky blue and meadow 
fescue and possibly a little fowl mead- 
ow grass. A little timothy might be 
put in to fill up for the first year, and 
a little alsike clover. It is rather dif- 
ficult to advise, if the land is 
too moist for winter wheat some of 
the grasses may winterkill, but if the 
land were drained probably any grass 
could be grown. 

“Sow all in the fall, except the alsike 
clover. Probably a mixture like the 
following would answer: Eight pounds 
redtop, five pounds Kentucky blue- 
grass, two pounds meadow fescue, four 
pounds timothy, three pounds alsike 
clover and two or three pounds fowl 
meadow grass. Altogether this would 
cost about $3 per acre. It could be 
sown in the fall without a@ nurse crop, 


since 


or at the end of August or in the 
spring with oats or barley. I should 
prefer the former and mow it once, 


then graze it in the fall. The timothy 
and alsike clover will probably die out 
and the Kentucky blu meadow fes- 
cue and redtop come in permanently 
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Tuberculous Cows—A_ Subscriber, 
Pennsylvania: The milk of a cow 
with tuberculosis is dangerous when 
the germs of the disease are being 
eliminated through the udder. This 


occurs when the udder is the seat of 
tuberculous disease and also in some 
cases when the udder is sound, but 
when the disease is widespread in oth- 
er parts of the body. P yivania does 
not pay for an animal that has died 
of tuberculosis. The state does not 


conduct free live stock insurance. 
Cattle are paid for by the state when 
it is necessary to destroy them to pro- 
tect other cattle or the public health. 
Such cattle are appraised in accord- 
ance with their actual value and con- 
dition at the time of appraisement. 
Coughing and emaciation are common 
signs of tuberculosis. Where an an- 
imal is believed to be infected with 
tuberculosis a report should be made 
to the state veterinarian. Dr Leonard 
Pearson, department of agriculture at 
Harrisburg, Pa. The destruction of 
tuberculous cattle is not required by 
the laws of Pennsylvania unless the 
animal is afflicted with tuberculosis of 
the udder, or is extensively diseased in 
other parts of the body. It is, how- 
ever, required that tuberculous ani- 
mals shall be kept in quarantine and 
that their milk shall not be sold until 
it has been rendered harmless by pas- 
teurization. 





Clipping—R. W. H., New Jersey, has 
a St Bernard dog that the heat seems 
to affect so much as to make him ill. 
Would it be well to clip him, and if so 


what is the best way to do it? Also, 
the best food to feed him? Clipping 
will be of some service. The best 


method is to use the clipping machine. 
The best food for dogs is bones and 
raw beef, and not too much of them, 
just enough to keep them in good con- 
dition and no more. 





My advertisement in American Agri- 
culturist during January last sold all 
the geese I had to spare.—f[Susan F, 
Wheeler, Orleans County, N Y¥. 























The cut shows them—catalog I- 100 tells 
all about them. Notice the low supply 
can, bottom feed, wholly enclosed gears, 
absence of oll cups or holes. No other 
separator has these advantages. 


The Sharples Co, P. M. Sharples 
West Chester, Pa. 
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bone spavin, but the bunch is in front of the 
true hock joint, a little tothe inner side, and 
issoft and yielding, hardening sometimes as 
the case grows old, 

J ° 

Fleming’s Spavin Cure (Liquid) 


isasnecial remedy for the soft and semi-solid 


bunches that make horses lame Bog Spevine 
Thoroughpin, Splint, Carp, Capped Hock, 
‘ liniment to bathe the part, 

le blister. It isa remedy un- 


use, only a little required, 

1ess, takes the bunch, leaves 

y back if it ever fails. Write 

« Book before ordering, It 

tells a'l about this remedy, and tells what to 
do for blemishes of the hard and bony kind, 


FLEMING BROS., Cherists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, DL 
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Cream Extractor. 
Anew, simple, gravity ekimming 
device which gets all the cream 
*Fin the shortest possible time. 

Easy toclean. Saves time, labor 
and money and lasts a lifetime. 
Guaranteed. Money back if want- 
ed. Write for circular, 

L. R. Lewls, Box 14,Cortiand,N.Y. 
u j 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


$100.00 REWARD. 
; Cures all species of /ameness, 
curbs, splints, contracted 
cords, thrush, etc.,in horses. 
Equally good for internal 
use in colic, distemper, foun- 
der, pneumonia, etc. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Usedand endorsed 
by Adams Express Company. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
TUTTLE’S FAMILY RLIXIR Cures rheumatism, sprains, 
bruises, etc. Kills pain instantly. Our 100-page 
book, *‘ Veterinary Experience,” Face. 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR CO., 60 Beverly 8t., Boston, Hass, 


Beware of so-called Elixirs— none genuine but Tuttle's. 
Avoid all blisters: they offer only temporary reliefif ang. 

















Endorsed by veterinarians 
Pratts Distemper Cure. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30yearsold. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 88 4d per year, postpaid, 
| RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan06 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1906, 
Feb06 to February 1, 1906, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
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DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid, If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it. 
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vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
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vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten.complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
Yaction, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.”’ 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will he accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
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“To Hell with the Sheriff.” 
a 

Such was the exclamation of a fash- 
jionably dressed person who was 
stopped by the officers of the law 
because he was driving his automobile 
at a reckless pace. It is refreshing to 
know that he was forced to pay a 
double fine, when haled into court. 
But this remark expresses with more 
brevity than elegance the contempt 
for law and for public rights which 
characterizes so many owners or driv- 
ers of motor cars. This spirit crops 
out in a hundred different ways. In- 
deed, the smart set in New York and 
Chicago have come to regard arrests 
and fine for fast driving as one of the 
sensations of the sport. 

But a fine of $10 to $100 is no det- 
riment to motorists who have more 
money than brains, and who are bent 
on selfish gratification of their own 
pleasures irrespective of others’ rights 
on the highway. The only effective 
punishment for these rascals is im- 
prisonment, in addition to a fine suf- 
ficient to cover all the expenses of 
their arrest and trial. Upon second 
offense, hard labor should be added to 
the penalty of imprisonment, together 
with confiscation of the machine. All 
arrests should be reported to the state, 
together with name of offender and 
number cof machine. Then it will be 
easy for officers of the law anywhere 
to verify whether any case is a first 
or second offense. 

This suggestion may seem radical, 
but the _ situation requires radical 
measures. It is refreshing to observe 
also that leading members and officials 
in the national automobile association 
are co-operating to suppress the rap- 
idly increasing evil of reckless motor- 
ing. It is the comparatively féw crim- 
inal drivers who are arousing among 





EDITORIAL 


ket. 
than willing to 
into the charges, with a view of elim- 


the public a sense of indignation and 
reprisal against the entire motoring 
fraternity. The nine prudent and care- 
ful motorists are suffering for the 
crimes of the tenth. This whole ques- 
tion of regulating the use of motor 
cars on the public highways is rapid- 
ly becoming even more important to 
the life and liberty of the wayfarer, 
than the regulation of railroad rates, 
upon which there is now such hubbub 
throughout the country. 

We have no prejudices against the 
automobile. It is a good thing, it has 
come to stay. The idea of a self-pro- 
pelling vehicle is as yet in its infancy. 
Hence it is imperative for the welfare, 
not only of the general public, but 
still more of those who use and man- 
ufacture autos, to see to it that crim- 
inally reckless driving is prevented. 
All existing laws to this end should be 
relentlessly and persistently enforced. 
Especially should the courts go to the 
very limit of the law in punishing all 
arrested drivers who express their con- 
tempt for the sovereign statutes of 
the people by any such expression as 
that quoted at the head of this edi- 
torial. 


The university of Vermont is con- 
ducting a very practical scheme in the 





form of a short term school in all 
matters pertaining to the public 
health. It is being attended by public 


health officers of a number of Ver- 
mont cities, notifying the com- 
pany that supplies each with water 
that it must provide a new source 
of supply or put in a filter plant 
so as to insure to the public water 
that is pure and free from typhoid and 
other germs. The instruction in hy- 
giene that is now given in our public 
schools may well be improved, and 
should be supplemented in high 
schools and colleges by a somewhat 
comprehensive course of instruction. 
Farmers’ institutes and other gather- 
ings should make a feature of health 
talks. The astonishing ignorance on 
the part of the average person regard- 
ing the laws of health is responsible 
for a vast amount of unnecessary sick- 
ness, inefficiency and expense. With 
a little wisely directed co-operation 
tremendous improvement can be ef- 
fected, the great white plague can be 
eradicated, and happiness and years 
added to the lifetime of nearly every- 
one. 
or 

Our Real Estate Market is a little 
department of American Agriculturist 
that is proving increasingly service- 
able to all who patronize it. In this 
column of small advertisements, one 
may state what he wants to buy or 
sell in the way of real estate, lands, 
ete, and at a cost of only 5 cents 
per word per week can put the same 
before several hundred thousand peo- 
ple each and every week. Out of this 
great number there must be some who 
want what you have to sell, or who 
can supply whatever you wish to buy 
or trade for. This form of direct trad- 
ing is one of the most satisfactory and 
least expensive means of dealing in 
real estate. So true is this that in 
almost every case those who put a 
little card in Our Real Estate Mar- 
ket are so satisfied they write us they 
will go in again whenever they have 
any landed property to trade, or wish 
to sell or buy. 





Again the old charge is made of a 
leak in the crop reports of the depart- 
ment of agriculture. This time it is in 
the June cotton figures, the members 
of the southern cotton growers’ asso- 
ciation claiming “gross irregularities 
in both the preparation and the publi- 
cation of the monthly bulletin.” The 
secretary of the southern cotton grow- 
ers’ association has asked for a rigid 
inquiry on the part of department of- 
ficials, on the score that some one 


manipulated the figures and gave them 
in advance of publication to certain 
brokers for use in depressing the mar- 


Naturally Sec Wilson was more 
institute an inquiry 


inating any possibility of fraud. The 
integrity of the government crop 
bulletins is of the highest importance, 
and so long as continued they should 
be above suspicion. The international 
cotton congress in session last week 
at Manchester, Eng, discussed various 
measures, without any very tangible 


solution, toward preventing specula- 
tors from influencing the price of 
cotton. 


Liberal prizes for your experiences 
with the corn crop were offered 
through these columns May 27, 1905. 
The successful contestants will each 
get $15, $7.50 and $3.50 in cash and 
books. Write up the facts about how 
you prepare your soil, what fertilizers 
you use, when and how you plant, 
something about your methods of cul- 
tivation and general management of 
the crop from beginning to end. Get 
a couple of good pictures of some fea- 
ture of the crop, if you can, and send 
along. The contest will close August 
15. Now do not let this opportunity 
slip. It is worth your while to think 
about it and send in your article at 
the proper time. Address ‘Field Crop 
Contest,” American Agriculturist, 52 
Lafayette Place, New York City. 

——__o>——____—_ 

Our law department has at its head 
an especially well equipped legal ad- 
viser, 2 man who has paid particular 
attention to farm affairs. We are ready 
and willing to answer through these 
columns any general legal inquiry per- 
taining to farm matters our readers 





may ask. If you desire to consult the 
legal adviser, send us your inquiry 
with a statement of facts. Every 


farmer frequently has some experience 
confronting him on which he desires 
advice from an expert lawyer. Send 
your inquiry direct to us. Our columns 
are open without charge for expert 
service of this character. 


With the departure of Paul Morton 
from the head of the navy department, 
we see the picture of a man who is 
not large enough to shake off the 
prejudices of environment and work 
for the public good. In his effort 
toward raiiroad legislation, Pres 
Roosevelt apparently obtained neither 
moral nor material aid from Mr Mor- 
ton, who has become tinctured with 
railroadism in his southwestern career. 
It’s the old saying exemplified, that 
“you can’t change the leopard’s spots.” 

—  ——_ oo —_—_———_ 

The treasury department followed 
too liberal a policy in returning the 
duties to millers on flour made from 
Canadian wheat, Senator Hansbrough 
has remarked. He believes that a con- 
siderable proportion of the present de- 
ficiency in the federal treasury may be 
thus explained. Probably this matter 
will come up next fall, should con- 
gress consider a general revision in 
the tariff. 
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An important feature of all well- 
conducted farm co-operative effort in 
Europe is to guarantee the purity or 
guality of a product. This is true of 
butter, cheese, the freshness of eggs, 
the integrity of milk, wine, ete. A 
hint here for our home organizations, 
as all such farm produce commands 
the very highest prices in the markets 
to which they are shipped. 


a> 
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You run no risk in writing to adver- 
tisers in this paper, because our guar- 
antee printed on this page protects 
you in all your dealings with them, 
if you mention that you saw their 
advertisement in this paper. 


OO —— 


Cabbage Root® Worm—Early sown 
cabbage plants are subject to attacks 
of this pest. Tarred paper or cards 
are frequently of service to prevent the 
eggs of the fly being laid. 








The Harvest Field. 


Handling Winter Wheat in Ohio. 


uM. C. THOMAS, CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, 0, 





To care for a wheat crop in the 
proper manner we must be ready to 
cut it at the proper stage of ripeness 
and that is when the straw is a beau- 
tiful golden yellow. If cut at this time 
the binder will do better work, the 
grain will be plump when dried out 
and there is no loss by shattering. If 
dead ripe at cutting time, it is almost 
impossible to properly shock it and 
this is a part of the work that [ 
always want properly done. 

I have seen men drive the binder 
and let the boys do the shocking, 
which I consider a mistake. If there 
is any part of the work where a man 
is needed, it is in the shocking. I 
have heard men say there is no use 
in being so particular as I am going 
te haul it in in a few days, but the 
weather is very uncertain and it 
should be shocked with the same care 
that would be exercised if we knew it 
had to go through a long, wet spell. 

The best way I have ever found to 
make a shock is to set four sheaves 
together in a straight row, then place 
ene sheaf on each side of this row 
exactly in the center, and then one 
on each corner, which makes a round 
shock containing ten sheaves braced 
from all sides. If care is taken in 
setting the sheaves down firmly in 
the stubble and keeping the tops well 
pressed together you will have a shock 
that will stand as long as it is desir- 
able to let it remain in the field. 

There is a great diversity of opinion 
about the cap sheaves, some using two 
and a great many only one. I have 
tried both methods and have finally 
adopted the plan of only using one, 
and placing it with the heads to the 
west, as most of our winds come from 
that direction. If two cap sheaves are 
used, the top one is easily blown off 
and makes considerable extra work to 
go around over the field and replace 
them. 

During the past few years I have 
been testing the merits of ricking, put- 
ting in barn and threshing from the 
shock. All of these methods have 
their advantages and disadvantages. 
If the weather is favorable, I do not 
care to let wheat remain in the field 
much over a week. 


THRESHING FROM THE SHOCK. 


I have threshed directly from the 
shock and really like it best of all 
methods. In order to do it success- 
fully the thresher should be engaged 
in time and all the necessary prepara- 
tions made beforehand. One thing that 
greatly facilitates the work is to have 
plenty of help. We exchange work in 
our neighborhood in threshing, and 
where a whole neighborhood will 
thresh about the same time, it is much 
better for the man running the ma- 
chine, and just as good for the farm- 
ers, as it is not such a long drawn- 
cut job of six or seven weeks, with 
a day or two out of each week. 

If the threshing is done direct- 
ly from the shock a great deal of extra 
handling is obviated and one great 
advantage that I have noticed is how 
much cleaner the work is than if it 
is ricked or in the barn. The ma- 
chine can be set so that all hands 
can be kept out of the dirt, while if 
it is ricked or threshed in the barn, 
we are compelled to take it as it 
comes, 

We have also found it pays to haul 
the wheat directly to the elevator, as 
threshed, and if the price is right, sell, 
or, if we do not care to sell at the 
time, store it and when we do get 
ready to sell, it is there, with no extra 
sacking, loading and hauling to mar- 
ket, possibly in bad weather. 


Plan Now to exhibit produce at the 
fall fairs. 
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A Handy Feed Trough. 


L. E. HUDSON, NEW YORK. 





Where it is customary to feed mash 
to fowls in pens containing litter, the 
anna are usually filled more or less 

dirt and filth, and are often 


Ww 
tipp od over, spilling the feed before it 
js eaten, Having experimented with 
many different devices all of which 
were far from satisfactory, I hit upon 
this easily made feed trough which 
possesses the essential points of sim- 
plicity and cheapness. 
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FEED TROUGH IN PLACE. 


























Go to a tin shop and get a piece of 
galvanized eave trough, b, with one 
edge rounded. It should be about 4 
feet in length for 12 fowls. Nail this 
to a piece of inch board, a, a little 
longer than the trough and about 6 
or 8 inches wide. In this board near 
the top bore 2-inch holes for hanging 
to the wall of your poultry house, 
about 8 or 10 inches from the floor so 
that the fowls can eat without getting 


in the trough. If any dirt should hap- 
pen to get in it may be easily brushed 
out with an old broom, and as the ends 
are left open, and it has no corners to 


catch dirt, this job can be very quickly 
and thoroughly done. 


- 
-_ 





Moribund Duck Growers’ Association. 





It will be recalled that about two 
years ago the Long Island duck rais- 
ers formed an association “to work all 
practical ways for the advancement 
of the duck growing industry.” Con- 
tracts with transportation companies 
and with specified sales’ agents were 
to be secured and standards of qual- 
ity and price adhered to. Two com- 
mission houses, one in upper, the other 
in lower New York city, were selected 
and through these the great bulk of 


the Long Island ducks were market- 
ed. The second year four houses were 
selected and this year nine. 


During the first year a steady price 
was maintained to the advantage of 
both grower and dealer. 3ut during 
the second season trouble arose. 
Growers who shipped aninferior prod- 
uct were disappointed because the 
price realized was not higher, and 
those who marketed a high quality 
were dissatisfied when their ducks 
were made to help sell lower grades. 
The dissatisfaction grew until this year 
some of the members contracted their 
ducks to commission houses not 
named by the association. Following 
this at a recent meeting the decision 
was reached to remove all restriction 
as to the sale of the product. The 
projects to purchase feed in large 
quantities and to build a cold storage 
plant were abandoned since so few 
members had contributed to the cor- 
poration stock. Letters from leading 
commission men as well as growers 
express the opinions that all produce 
Should sell on its merits. The asso- 
ciation seems to be fn the anomalous 
position of existence without perform- 
ing its functions. A prominent grow- 
er, E. O. Wilcox of Suffolk county, 
writes American Agriculturist that dis- 
posal of ducks on commission is in- 
dispensable “until all of the duck rais- 
ers get together and have a manager 
to dispose of the ducks in the highest 
market.” At the date of writing, ‘‘Pitts- 
burg market is 3 or more cents a 
pound above New York. A manager 
would attend to these details, divert 
Shipments and not over-supply one 
market. When the duck growers ac- 
complish this, we can command the 
Situation. Disposal of ducks by com- 
mission will and should continue. We 
need the commission men.” 


The Best Breed of Hens. 


The bare statement that there is no 
best breed is very strikingly empha- 
sized so far as egg laying is concerned 
by the records of the last eight egg 
laying contests of the Utility poultry 
club of Great Britain. In each of these 
contests, which continue 16 weeks, 
four pullets constitute a team. The 
following data taken from the records 
of this club are of striking interest at 
this season when poultry raisers are 
making changes in their laying stock. 
The figures which follow the name of 
each breed represent the number of 
eggs laid by the four pullets in the 
pen; the order in which the birds are 
mentioned starts with the first contest 
in 1897-8 and ends with 1904-5. 

First prizes won by: Minorca, 161; 
Buff Leghorns, 154; Silver Wyandottes, 
223; Barred Plymouth Rocks, 127; 
Golden Wyandottes, 200; White Wy- 
andottes, 124; White Wyandottes, 
243; White Leghorns, 245. Second 
prizes won by Minorcas, 149; 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, 146; Silver 
Wyandottes, 161; Buff Leghorns, 81; 
White Leghorns, 185; Buff Orpingtons, 
200; White Wyandottes, 218; White 
LaBresse, 240. Third prizes won by: 
Langshans, 146; Golden Wyandottes, 
133; Buff Orpingtons, 151; Lincoln- 
shire Buffs, 73; Buff Orpingtons, 164; 
Buff Orpingtons, 200; Buff Orpingtons, 
213; White Wyandottes, 226. 





Raising Youn g Geese. 


G. W. LAMBERT, NEW YORK. 





When the young geese are hatched 
I do not give them any feed for the 
first 36 hours, but let them have a lit- 
tle water. Their first feed is bread 
crumbs moistened with water. In a 
few days I feed in connection with 
the bread a little granulated bone and 
meat meal, which gives them more 
strength when they begin to feather. 

They should be fed at least three 
times a day, but only what they will 
eat up clean. It is best to feed them 
out of small troughs, as they are very 
greedy and are liable to devour drop- 
pings or anything else. A good pen 
in which to keep them the first three 
or four weeks can be made out of 12- 
inch poultry netting fastened to sharp- 
ened stakes, so that it can be changed 
easily, as they need plenty of tender 
grass. 

They should be well housed at night 
and have plenty of shade during the 
day, and also access to plenty of clean 
water for drinking purposes. After 
three or four weeks I feed them wheat 
or cracked corn, wheat being preferred 
as corn is too fattening, and also let 
them have their liberty the greater 
part of the time. This is how I cared 
for my young geese last season, and 
my oldest gosling, a Toulouse, tipped 
the scales at 12 pounds when eight 
weeks old. 


Scale-Infested Grapevines—T. G. J., 
Pennsylvania: Grapevines frequently 
become badly infested with San Jose 
scale and should be thoroughly 
sprayed. They should be well pruned 
out late in the fall or early spring and 
the remaining vines washed and 
sprayed thoroughly with the lime, 
sulphur and salt solution or with 
whale oil soap at the rate of one to 
1% pounds in a gallon of water. The 
seale is difficult to eradicate on grape- 
vines owing to the peculiar curling of 
the bark, under which the insects at- 
tach themselves. It is difficult to reach 
them in such places with a spray. 
Prof H. A. Surface, state zoologist of 
Harrisburg, Pa, has charge of your 
state work and can advise you what 
is best to do in your vineyard. 








Live Stock—M. H. Pennsylvania: 


The Shetland pony enterprise would 
probably offer most advantages. 


There is a very limited demand for 
thoroughbred dogs and cats. The pony 
business could be easily overdone. 
Would advise caution and gradual de- 
velopment rather than extensive oper- 
ations at first. 


THE POULTRY YARD 
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Royal Oak, Mich., March 19, 1904, 
Gentlemen:—After operating several makes of Wt 
Silo Fillers in the last five years we bought one of 
your celebrated “Whirlwinds” and we think it is a 
world beater, using 3 to bh. p. less than any other 
to do the same work. 

We have filled a 14 x 30 silo in 6 hours and can do 
it again. We fill 20 to 30silos every fall and we 
have to “go some” to doit, We figureon filling a 
od : oe silo every day. We heartily recommend it 

he farmer or thresher as the only machine to 
fl ‘ales with, Very truly vou rs, 
I. L. Baldwin. 


@ 6Wilder’s: Whirlwind Silo Filler 


is built on lines that make ita very fast worker—it's the result of years of development 
and we confidently offer it as the highest attainment in a silo filling machine. It cuts or 
shreds and elevates all at one operation, and does it faster and with less power than 
,any other machine on the market. Itis easy to operate 
\ and quickly moved from place to place. Is low-down 
and handy to feed; quickly adjusted; traveling apron 
need not be taken apart when machine is moved. 
ai Has very strong fan blades, heavy gear and @ 
simple stop and reversing mechanism. Write 
for interesting free catalogue—a regular Silo 
Filler Dictionary. You ought to read it 
through before you buy a Silo Filler. 

: These machines are carried in stock 

=f Rochester, Albany, Baltimore and Philadeinhine 


Wilder-Strong Impiement Co., 
Dept. 14 Monroe, Mich. 
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Water and \. 
Lightning Proof 





PREECE eee eRe cere nnn ....- 


Steel Roofing, $1.50 per 100 Sq. Feet 


ted red both sides; most durable and economical covering for roofing, siding or cefling, for 
barns, sheds, houses, stores, chure hes, cribs, poultry houses, etc.; easier to lay and cheaper than any 
other ‘material; no experience necessary to lay it—a hammer or hatchet the only tools you need. At 


rice 
: We Pay the Freight 


to opie east of Colorado, yousemting Oklahoma, Texas and Indian Territory. 
his price we furnish our No. 15 semi-hardened flat steel roofing, sheets 24 Sachoee ty 0 on inches ; 
this same material corrugated as shown in illustration, or in V crimped, or stanaing seam at 
100 sq. ft.; we furnish this material in 6 and 8 feetlong at 40 cts per 100 sq. tt. more ; 62.25 for brick Kstdlng 
or beaded ceiling or siding. Send us your order for immediate shipment. Time will prove its enduring 
ualities. It a sonnds the elements the best of all coverings. Ask for further particulars. rite for 
ee Catal No, A. 25 on building material, wire, pipe, plumbing material, furniture, house- 
Sy Goods, c othing, ete. We Buy at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. 























2 Tons in | Hour with | Good Horse 


4 Strokes to | Revolution Automatio Feed and Hopper 
Horse Power and Belt Power Combined, at Price of One, 
Twice the Capacity of other Balers at half the price, is 


Four to One which Equals Our 





We also make Hand Feed Presses 2% Strokes to } Revolution; Saw Mills; Shingle Mills; 
Planers; Edgers; Lath Mills; Corn Mills; Water Wheels, etc. Write for Catalogue. 


DeLoach Mill Manufacturing Co., Box 525 Atlanta, Ca. 


Monarch 
Hydraulic | |, 
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POULTRY PAYS 


“Pineland Incubators 
“Pineland Brooders 





best ie with ons - iat a a ee 
ag Great strength durability. Safety "F ‘idelity Food Feeds them 


device prevents breakago. Different sizes and capac- 

ities. New Special Features This Year. 

Gasoline engines, stationary, portable and traction. 

A. B. Farquhar Co's. Boliors, Engines, Saw 

Mills, Vosechare. Ask for catalogue. 
Monarch Machinery Co., 

Room 159. 39 Cortlandt St., New York City. : 


Send for Concise Catalog. 
PINELAND INCUBATOR AND BROCDER. OO. 
Box EE, Jamesburg, N. J. 























Hastens growth of little chicks 


Pratts Poultry Food. . GLEANINGS | Sih “BEE “GULTURE 





es eine 
Made by Pratt Food Co.,Phila. Over 30yearsold. | FEBS Sean Tok se eae a i ee 





——— 


See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Trouble for Canning Factories. 





It is usually well to look twice 
before you leap. So at least it proved 
with farmers in western New Eng- 
land, who were interested in canning 
factories this spring. As promoters 
are operating more or less all over 
the country, a brief sketch of the New 
England disappointment will be inter- 
esting. W. F. Case and O. Presspich, 
representing the Eastern industrial 
company of New York, conducted a 
lively campaign last fall and winter 
in the towns of Lee, Pittsfield, Lenox- 
dale, Tyringham, Stockbridge and 
Great Barrington, Mass, and succeed- 
ed in getting farmers and business 
men to take stock in proposed canning 
factories. The contract which all 
signed was virtually but an agreement 
to pay the par value of stock for a 
building fitted with necessary machin- 
ery to run the factory. 

As usual, statements were made by 
those promoting the enterprise which 
were very attractive, and, ostensibly, 
were full of hope and possibilities of 
great financial profits for stockholders, 
In some cases farmers understood the 
stock could be paid for in produce. 
The great benefits accruing from a 
factory were carefully reviewed. As 
soon as promoted, the business was 
turned into another party’s hands. The 
second party was the Hastings indus- 
trial company of Chicago, which was 
to build the factory, equip it with 
machinery and collect subscription 
stock. This constituted the second 
step of the enterprise. The Great Bar- 
rington factory is the only one of the 
lot which is to be operated this sea- 
son, the others have been practically 
abandoned so far as canning business 
is concerned and a number of lawsuits 
are on as a result of farmers refusing 
to pay for the stock. 

The question was asked W. A. 
Fhelps, manager of the factory at Lee, 
if in his opinion the factory is actually 
worth $10,500, the amount claimed by 
the promoters. In reply he said: “Of 
course, we know that promoters are 
promoters, and perhaps paint things 
at times in glowing colors. However, 
I believe the enterprise if carried out 
along the lines first intended would 
have proved a good proposition for the 
subscribers. In regard to the probable 
cost, I will say that Lee parties could 
have built the factory a great deal 
cheaper.” 

WILL SETTLE FOR 80 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR 


It is understood that shareholders 
in the factory at Pittsfield are to 
settle on a basis of 80 cents on the 
dollar. The building will be sold and 
used for other purposes. When asked 
how the business men of the town and 
the prominent farmers got into such 
a muss, Lawyer Hibbard of Pittsfield 
said: “It is the same old story. Pro- 
moters came along with their glow- 
ing prospectus and succeeded in get- 
ting a few farmers to sign their prop- 
osition. A few business men were 
then approached and the fact pointed 
out that it was a fine proposition, and 
one which would greatly benefit the 
farmers. This, of course, would in- 
directly benefit the business men; so 
they signed. With this list the pro- 
moters visited the more conservative 
farmers, and in case of objection the 
names of the level-headed and busi- 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


A Good Love Story—‘“‘A Paper Pro- 
posal” is the title of a clever piece of 
fiction contained in “Mountain and 
Lake Resorts,” a book just issued by 
the Lackawanna railroad in which 
some of the most delightful summer 
resorts in the east are illustrated and 
described. The story is well worth 
reading, and the other information 
may help you in selecting your vaca- 
tion place. The book will be mailed 
on receipt of ten cents in stamps ad- 
dressed to T. W. Lee, General Passen- 
ger Agent, New York City. \ 








ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


nesslike men of the city were pointed 
to with the result that the farmers 
signed the contract like sheep. Look 
at this contract, which is the same 
that all signed. You see it is simply 
an agreement and indorsement of 
specifications of a combined fruit and 
vegetable canning factory. Farmers 
did not know.what they were getting.” 
More or less trouble is also noted at 
Danbury, Ct, where the same parties 
promoted a factory. 


_ 
What the Granges are Doing. 


NEW YORK. 

Otisville in Orange county recently 
celebrated its first anniversary with a 
literary program and supper, also the 
entertainment of members from four 
other granges in neighboring towns. 
This grange has increased its member- 
ship from 22 to 85 since its organiza- 
tion a year ago. 

Mrs G. A. Hyde reports that Cort- 
land county grange met with Cincin- 
natus grange June 6. Worthy Over- 
seer George A. Fuller of the state 
grange addressed the meeting and a@ 
profitable session was the result. The 
remainder of the program was also 
well rendered and everyone seemed to 
enjoy the day. 

The active members of the woman’s 
work committee of which Mrs Eliza- 
beth Phelps Farnkam is chairman are 
desirous to have all the subordinate 
granges in the state follow up their 
suggestions and co-operate with them 
to the fullest excent. It is the desire 
of the committee to have the chap- 
lain, Flora, Ceres and Pomona take 
charge of the special meetings. Lit- 
erature has been sent out to each 
grange for this purpose. Persons who 
are interested and have not received 
this literature should address Mrs 
Farnham at North Hannibal. 

The woman’s work committee con- 
sists of Mrs Elizabeth Phelps Farnham 
of Oswego county, Mrs Ella Greenley of 
Lewis county and Mrs Mattie Leggett 
Brininstool of Monroe county. They 
have sent out literature to various 
granges in the state. It is suggested 
that the master of each subordinate 
grange appoint a woman’s work com- 
mittee of three ladies outside of the 
lady officers, if possible. This com- 
mittee is to assist the lecturer in the 
preparation of programs, the furnish- 
ing of suitable topics for discussion 
and the arranging of decorations for 
special days. They are to act as re- 
ception committees on the occasion of 
visiting granges and have charge of 
the juvenile work where there are 
a sufficient number of children to war- 
rant an organization of juvenile grang- 
ers. The committee shall have the 
oversight of all the children connected 
with the grange and as far as possible 
do the work that is being done by 
mothers’ clubs in various sections. It 
is the desire of the officers of the state 
grange as well as the woman’s work 
committee that this be read by the 
secretary of each subordinate grange, 
and that it be added to the by-laws. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Arrangements are being made to 
hold a meeting of the officers of the 
Pennsylvania state grange in Wells- 
boro, either in August or September 
for the purpose of conferring the de- 
grees of Flora, the state or sixth de- 
gree of Flora, the state or sixth de- 
ity. All members wishing to receive 
this degree will please send _ their 
names and addresses to E. R. Mulford 
of Wellsboro. 

State Lecturer Cornell is spending 
June in Susquehanna, Wayne and Erie 
counties. In the last two counties he 
will attend Pomonas in  connec- 
tion with other meetings. 

Concord grange in Delaware county 
recently gave a supper and entertain- 
ment that netted them over $90. 

The next annual meeting of Penn- 
sylvania Patrons of Husbandry will be 
held at Sunbury, December 12-15, 
1905. This is one of the important 
gatherings in the state and many peo- 
ple are always in attendance. Brother 
C. H. Dildine has visited Sunbury and 
made preliminary arrangements for 
the entertainment of the guests. While 
Sunbury is well provided with hotels, 
it will require a large number of pri- 
vate families to help in housing and 
feeding the visitors. The citizens of 








Sunbury who can assist in this way 
should communicate with Mr Dildine 
of Rohrsburg. It is not expected, of 
course, that this entertainment will be 
gratis. 

Roseville grange of Jefferson county 
was organized last month with 64 
charter members by Deputy Small. 
The officers are R. J. Fitzsimmons, 
master; W. B. Cowan, secretary, and 
W. C. Morrison, lecturer. 

The executive committee has se- 
cured the consent of the following 
Patrons to participate as speakers in 
the grange series picnic campaign of 
this summer: State Lecturer Cornell, 
State Secretary Ailman, Hon W. T. 
Creasy, E. B. Dorsett, G. W. Oster af- 
ter August 20, Chaplain Johnson for 
ten days, Past Chaplain Tregarden, 
Mrs Holiday, Henry Buckley, S. S. 
Blyholder, Prof H. A. Surface and Hon 
A. L. Martin. It is desirable that each 
subordinate or Pomona grange in- 
tending to hold a picnic express a 
preference among these speakers, giv- 
ing first, second and third choice. 
Each grange that is able is expected to 
contribute a minimum of $3 toward 
defraying the expenses. All commun- 
ications should be addressed to Sec 
J. T. Ailman of Thompsontown, Pa. 


Raising Asparagus Seedlings—A. R., 
New York: The seed is sown in 
drills 15 inches apart and an inch 
deep and 2 or 3 inches asunder with 
occasional radish seeds of a forcing 
variety, which sprout early and mark 
the rows so that cultivation may start 
before the asparagus seedlings can be 
Seen. The radishes must be pulled be- 
fore they commence to crowd the as- 
paragus. A garden cultivator and a 
hand weeder will do all the work. 
With careful attention to this detail 
the plants can be raised in one year; 
otherwise two will be required. In 
fall after the tops have died they may 
be transplanted, but usually this is 
done in the spring. During the sum- 
mer the weakly plants should be 
pulled and those too close be thinned. 








The Peach Leaves sent by F. H. 
Wells of Long Island are affected 
with a fungous disease called leaf curl. 
It causes the leaves to become dis- 
torted, crumpled, enlarged and curled. 
Early in the season the affected leaves 
fall and are replaced by new ones free 
fromthedisease. This weakens the tree. 
and, in severe cases, may cause the 
dropping of the fruit. Some varieties 
of peaches are more susceptible to leaf 
curl than others. The Elberta is 
particularly susceptible. The proper 
treatment for leaf curl is to spray with 
bordeaux early in spring before the 
buds open. If the spraying is done 
thoroughly and early the disease may 
be almost entirely prevented. After 
the leaves begin to appear it is too late 
to spray. Success depends on doing 
the work early and thoroughly.—[Prof 
F.C. Stewart, New York Experiment 
Station. 

Seed Trade Association—Round trip 
tourists rates have been made to Alex- 
andria Bay, N Y, from various parts 
of the counrty, and those expecting to 
attend the meeting of the American 
seed tradeassociation held at that place 
June 20-22, should consult their loca! 
ticket agents. Special excursion rates 
have also been made to conventions 
held at about the same time at Tor- 
onto and Watertown, N Y. This rate 
is 1 1-3 fare for the round trip. The 
headquarters are at the Crossman 
house, rates being $3 to $4.50 per day, 
according to location and length of 
stay. Matters of great importance to 
every seed dealer in America will be 
presented at the convention and Pres 
C. N. Page of Des Moines, Ia, urges all 
to make a special effort to be present. 








Fraud Orders continue to be sent 


out from the office of the postmaster 
general against concerns which he 
considers are not entitled to receive 
mail. Within the last few days he has 
issued orders directing that mail ad- 
dressed to the following shall not be 
delivered: Frank Gardner, East Pem- 
broke, N Y; The Court Company, 
Brooklyn, N Y; Waiter May Corre- 
sponding Club, South Bend, Ind; Good- 
win Company, Los Angeles, Cal; 
Clover Drug Company, Brooklyn, N 
Y; Ward Manufacturing Company, 
Swift Chemical Company, Brooklyn 
Supply Company, Brooklyn, N Y. 








DEMAND FACTS 
About What You Eat. 


When it comes to food, demand to 
know the facts about what goes into 
your stomach. 

Not only that it is pure, but that you 
are not deceived in the description of 
its contents and condition. Some 
flaked breakfast foods that have thus 
far failed, are now being advertised 
in close imitation of the Grape-Nuts 
advertising, thinking in that way to 
finally make a success of the failure. 

But false statements of the merits 
of human food will never on earth 
build up a business. These flaked 
foods are not pre-digested. They are 
not fully cooked and the starch in 
them is starch still and has not been 
turned to sugar as claimed. 

Chemical analysis tells the truth 
and the analyses of the famous chem- 
ists of the world show Grape-Nuts the 
only prepared breakfast food in which 
the starch part of the wheat and bar- 
ley has been transformed into sugar 
and therefore ready for immediate 
digestion. Why is this true? All the 
thin rolled flake foods are made by 
soaking the grains of wheat or oats 
in water, then rolling, drying and 
packing. These operations do not cook 
or pre-digest the starch. 

Contrasted with this pretense, 
serve the care, method and skill 
making Grape-Nuts. 

The barley is soaked about one-hun- 
dred hours, then it is slowly warmed 
for some days and sprouted, the dias- 
tase being developed, and part of the 
starch turned to sugar, (and later on 
all of it), then the grains are baked 
and the sprouts stripped off. Then 
comes grinding, sifting and mixing 
with the creamy colored flour made 
from white and macaroni wheat. 
This mixture must be skilfully made 
in right proportions. This blended 
flour contains just the ingredients de- 
manded by nature to rebuild the soft 
gray substance in the nerve centers 
and brain, but how to make the food 
easy to digest, that was the question. 

It certainly would not do to mix 
in drugs, for there is a certain failure 
sure to come to the person depending 
on drugs to digest food. They may do 
for a temporary expedient, but pure 
food and digestible food is the only 
final resort and safe way. So to change 
the remaining starch part and prepare 
the other elements in this blended 
flour, it is made up into massive loaves 
like bread, the inside being dark 
cream color and quite sticky to the 
touch. These loaves are sliced and 
again go through long cooking at cer- 
tain temperatures. Then the rock- 
hard slices are each one carefully in- 
spected and ground ready for packing 
and use, having gone through 1() or 
12 hours in the different operations. 

When finished, each little granule 
will show a sparkling substance on its 
surface. A magnifying glass will bring 
it out clearer and develop little pieces 
of pure dextrose sugar, not put on “or 
poured over” (as the head of a large 
Sanitarium once stated in his paper, 
thus exposing his appalling ignorance 
of food processes) but this sugar.ex- 
udes from the interior of each as the 
starch is slowly turned to sugar in the 
process of manufacture. This kind of 
sugar is exactly like what is found in 
the human intestines, provided the 
starch of the grains, potatoes, bread, 
rice, cake, etc., etc., has been perfectly 
digested. But many are weak in that 
form of digestion and yet need the 
starches, so Grape-Nuts supplies them 
pre-digested and ready to go quickly 
into the blood. 

Visitors are shown freely through 
the works and can follow the steps of 
making Grape-Nuts from the grain to 
the finished product. The proportions 
of different kinds of flour, and the 
temperatures are not disclosed and it 
seems impossible for others to steal 
these secrets of the makers. But 
purity, cleanliness and skill are shown 
in every corner of the immense pure 
food factories. People who care for 
results from choicely selected food, 
those who want the food to rebuild the 
soft, gray substance in brain and 
nerves that give the go, the vigor, the 
life, will understand why the imita- 
tors who try to copy the announce- 
ments about Grape-Nuts have failed in 
the past. 

There’s a reason for Grape-Nuts and 
@ profound one. 
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Looking Toward Early Peace. 


The most important development in 
the eastern situation the past week is 
the peace talk. Much of the credit 
of the initiative is accorded Pres 
Roosevelt, who has been instrumental 
in securing conferences between the 
Russian and Japanese authorities, 
which it is hoped and believed will 
lead to early peace. The president sent 
identical notes to both of the govern- 
ments named, and at the opening of 
this week the feeling prevailed at 
Washington that progress is being 
made in peace negotiations. 

Should the Russian and Japanese 
governments effect a temporary armis- 
tice, as expected, then will immediate- 
ly follow the discussion of terms for 
permanent peace. This meeting may 
be held in Paris. It is the belief that 
at the preliminary meeting Japan will 
indicate the terms on which that coun- 
try will be willing to conclude a per- 
manent peace. These terms will then 
be passed on to the Russian govern- 
ment for consideration, their accept- 
ance or rejection resting with the Rus- 
sian emperor. A subsequent formal 
peace conference may be held, in 
Washington, according to present 
opinion. 

It goes without saying that the civ- 
ilized world is anxious that peace be 
speedily brought about. France is 
eager for this, and Emperor William 
of Germany warmly supports the ef- 
forts of Pres Roosevelt to consum- 
mate a termination of the troubles. It 
is hoped in St Petersburg that Eng- 
land will second the initiative of the 
president, and use her good offices in 
inducing Japan to refrain from un- 
duly harsh or humiliating terms for 
Russia’s acceptance. Advices from the 
far east at the opening of this week 
have little to say about actual fighting. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Norway as a,republic is a fascinat- 
ing topic of conversation this week. 
The Norwegians are no more ready 
to give up their point than earlier 
outlined in these columns. The week’s 
advices say the Sweedish government 
will refuse to recognize a revolution 
in Norway and believes no foreign 
power will recognize the latter as an 
independent country against the will 
of Sweden. Leading Norwegians favor 
a republican form of government, 
while others would accept a king of 
their own chosing, perhaps one of the 
family of King Oscar. 











Paul Morton, soon to leave the navy 
department in the president’s cabinet, 
has been chosen as the virtual head 
of the Equitable assurance society. This 
in the acceptance of the office of chair- 
man of the board of directors, with 
the resignation in his hands, not yet 
acted upon, of Pres Alexander and 
Vice-Pres Hyde. The latter has dis- 
posed of his majority stock holdings. 





Andrew Carnegie’s money is tainted, 
too. The steel magnate’s offer to give 
$25,000 to the university of Mississippi 
has been declined by the board of di- 
rectors. Gov Vardaman, who is a 
member of the board, says they can- 
hot accept “money which has been 
coined from the blood and tears of the 
toiling masses.” 





Wireless telegraphy will be tried for 
train service by the Chicago and Al- 
ton railroad. The company will es- 
tablish a wireless system on all trains 
running between Chicago and St Louis. 
If the scheme proves practicable it 
will be extended through all the lines 
of that road. 





A British submarine boat was lost 
last week, by foundering off Ports- 
mouth, Eng. Fourteen of the crew 
perished. 





The cotton manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, particularly those of the south, 
are fearful lest China carry out its 
threat to boycott American goods, if 
this country persists in enforcing the 
exclusion law, which expired months 
ago. Many southern manufacturers 
send most of their cotton goods to 
China, and a withdrawal of that coun- 
try’s patronage would be severely felt. 
Last week a delegation of about 100 
cotton manufacturers called upon Pres 
Roosevelt and begged him to secure 


TOPICS OF 


some relaxation of the present en- 
forcement of the expired law. Itisa 
strange coincidence that the south’s 
representatives in the senate were the 
most vigorous advocates of stringency 
when the treaty restricting Chinese 
immigration was created in 1894. 


The international agricultural insti- 
tute, just organized at Rome, Italy, 
has been put on a sound financial 
basis by a liberal gift from King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel. His majesty has 
placed at the disposal of the new in- 
stitution the revenues of an estate 
valued at $2,000,000. The establish- 
ment of an international institute was 
proposed at the recent world’s con- 
gress of farmers at Rome, and the 
idea has been carried out. It’s pur- 
pose is to collect agricultural statistics, 
etc. 








Statistics in regard to the auto- 
mobile in America are now becomin 
interesting, especially since this year 

1,000,000 worth of these machines or 
parts thereof, have been exported 
from the United States. A record of 
the importation of foreign built au- 
tomobiles was kept for the fiscal year 
of 1901, when 26 cars, valued at $43,- 
126, were imported to this country. In 
1904, however, the number had in- 
creased to 423, valued at $1,446,303. 
Most of the imported autos come from 
France. In 1904, also, the exporta- 
tions amounted to $1,895,605, against 
$948,528 in 1902 when they were first 
recorded. 





The question has recently been 
asked whether the eight-hour law 
which restricts the daily service of 
laborers and mechanics employed by 
the government, applies on the isth- 
mus of Panama. Atty-Gen Moody has 
made answer that it does, but only for 
those whose work on the canal is such 
that they may be called laborers or 
mechanics. Employes in the office of 
the canal commissioners must know 
that the law does not exist for them. 
Mr Moody has replied also to the in- 
quiry regarding the importation of ori- 
ental laborers te the canal zone. The 
utmost cure, he says, should be ex- 
ercised by the commission in entering 
into contracts with these foreigners, 
so that their status may in no way be- 
come one of temporary, involuntary 
servitude. , 





The stand which the United States 
has taken in the matter of restricting 
Chinese immigration since the exclu- 
sion treaty of 1894, recently expired, 
has provoked much _ indignation in 
China. It is the opinion in that coun- 
try that with the expiration of the 
1894 treaty, immigration should once 
more be regulated by the treaty of 
1880. This treaty excluded only Chi- 
nese laborers and was not enacted for 
any definite period of time. The de- 
partment of commeree and labor, 
however, has insisted on the same 
rigorous restrictive rules which have 
existed under the treaty just expired, 
barring out all but Chinese teachers, 
students, merchants, travelers and of- 
ficials, and sometimes these. Attempts 
to negotiate a new treaty have failed 
so far. 


> 


Basket and Question Box, 





Asparagus—S. C. T., Maryland: The 
asparagus referred to in my article in 
American Agriculturist March 25, 1905, 
is a local variety supposed to be a 
selection of the Aregenteuil. It has 
been perfected by selection from the 
most rust proof and the strongest 
stalks, this breeding a strain of pecu- 
liar excellence. It is not listed by 
seedsmen and growers do not sell seed 
or plants outside the neighborhood. 
[Lockwood Myrick, New Jersey. 





Injury to Plum Trees—New York 
Subscriber: This looks to me _sus- 
piciously like a case of curculio attack. 
The wood pile furnishes excellent hi- 
bernating quarters for the beetles. It 
is just possible, of course, that the 
falling of fruit is due to imperfect pol- 
lination, but I would be more inclined 
to think that it was to be charged to 
the work of the curculio. Prof Sling- 
erland has had excellent results in 
preventing curculio injury by spray- 
ing with arsenate of lead at the rate 
of three pounds to 5O gallons water. 
This should be applied as soon as the 








THE TIMES 


blossoms fall and at intervals there- ; 


after as needed according to the wet- 
ness of the weather.—[Prof John 
Craig, Cornell University. 


Deranged Udder—H. W. V., has a 
cow that gives very little milk from 
the two front teats. Rub the udder 
well once a day with camphorated oil 
and continue it for a month or more if 
needed. 


Cleanliness in Creameries—State in- 
spectors are well aware that the art 
of talking is of value only for a short 
time. As this is the age of progress 
new methods are constantly being de- 
veloped. It has been suggested that 
a state law be passed compelling 
cleanliness in creameries. It is held 
that it would be difficult to frame such 
a law and still more difficult to en- 
force it. Take for instance the plants 
in the milk shipping districts, where 
the operator is an employe. As a rule, 
drains are never looked after and the 
use of lime and disinfectants are usu- 
ally unknown. Frequently utensils, 
such as cloths, brushes, brooms, dip- 
pers, etc, become contaminated. Some 
of the leading dairy officials believe 
that the best way to suppress this 
sort of uncleanliness is to publish a 
list of the creameries and shipping 
stations, giving full reports as to their 
condition at the time they are inspect- 
ed. This would compel many slovenly 
managers to clean up at least once in 
a while, when they expect the inspec- 
tors around.—[M. S. J., Chemung 
County, N Y. 








It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, ‘I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one wo! Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 

THE RATE®E for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion, 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
$2 Lafayette Place New York City 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Very strong; Early Sum- 
mer, Succession, Red Rock, Danish Ballhead, $1 
1000, $4 500, F, W. ROCHELLE, Chester, N J. 


TOMATO PLANTS—Large, transplanted, green- 
house grown; Matchless, Stone and Dwarf Cham- 
pion; $3 per 1000. D. W. DAVIS, Zion’s Grove, Pa, 


HOP plants, E. FRANCE, % W Trenton 8t, 
Cleveland, O. 














DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


ST BERNARD puppies cheap, EXCELSIOR 
KENNELS, Waterloo, N Y. 





COLLIE pups. NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


STACK, IMPLEMENT, wegen covers, water- 
proof or plain canvas; hay caps, bed cloth, 
HENRY DBRBY, 49 Warren St, New York, 











ONE DOLLAR and you have 20 Ibs of our Spe- 
cial Swine Powder; card for pertigatens, PENNA 
BERKSHIRE CO, Fannettsburg, 





INVESTMENTS in our securities have proven 
absolutely safe and dividends uninterrupted for 
20 years. Anyone who has been obliged to realize, 
has always been able to do so—never at a loss, 
usually at a profit. No financial institution has a 
better record, Small sums, $12 to $120, receive the 
same attention as investments of $500 to $5000. If 
interested, state amount available ~t investment in 
case investigation proves satisfact Correspond- 
ence invited. HERBERT MYRICK. Editor Amer- 
Gn. Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 





MACHINERY AND ) IMPLEMENTS. 


SRSTT ES, Got ‘pargai ains. ROSS LEONA 
Lenox, W ” a 
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LIVE ‘E STOCK. 

WE HAVE te "BALE 200 Yorkshire pigs at 
4.50 each, and Berkshire pigs at $5 each, 
‘hese pigs are an ym nice lot, 6 to 8 weeks 
old, out of pedigreed stock. We also have 3 boars 
3 months old at $15 each, 2 boars 6 months old 
at $25 each, and 1 boar 8 months old at $35. These 
are extra fine Berkshire boars out of pedigreed 
stock, Also 2% mixed Yorksuire and  Berksiaire 
sows with pig at $15 each, HUDSON VALLEC 
FARMS, Glens Falls, N Y 


663 | 





THOROUGHBRED English Berkshire pigs for 
sale, either sex, or pairs not akin, $4 each, crated 
fo b, all eligible to registry, LOCUST ‘GhOVs 
STUCK FARM, Antwerp, N Y. 





PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested. E. 8, AKIN, Auburn, N YY. 


ENG G BERKSHIRE—Sows bred, service 
pigs, all ages, not related, We can please you, 
Write CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 


JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for 
sale, 7 cows, 9 heifers, 22 bulls, 8, E. NI IVIN, 
Landeuberg, Pa. 


POLAND-CHINAS—Pigs in pairs not akin, serv- 
- bogee and sows bred. B. H. ACKLEY, Lacey- 
ville, Pa, 


REGISTERED Holsteins, Chester White pigs, 
— pups, SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, 
Pa. 

















PRIZE HOLSTEINS for sale cheap. 
BENNINGER, Benniugers, Pa. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


w. M, 





FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred poultry; Buff, Barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, White Minoreas, Brown 
Lechorns and Mammoth Pekin ducks. Write for 
prices, EDWARD G, NOONAN, Marietta, Lan- 
caster Co, Pa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS, Light Brahmas, Barred 
Rocks, White and Silver Wyandottes; hardy, pro- 
lific, farm bred, pure stock, For birds, m te 
prices, or “‘eggs to hatch,”’ 6c each, write WA ck 
SHERMAN, Middletown, mm 4, 





BARGAINS—1 trio Single Comb Buff Orpingtons, 
$6; choice Rose Comb Brown Leghorn hens, $1; 
Prairie State ae $43 machine, for gz. a. 
SUTTON, Purling, N Y. 


“9 Y Vv ARIETIES, | 3200 0 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eges, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc. Description, colored 60-page book, 
l0c; list free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa, 











WE WANT TO BUY 1000 Brown Leghon hens, 
State price, point of delivery, HUDSON VAL- 
LEY FARMS, Glens Falls, N Y. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


UNION LOCK poultry fence stops small chicks. 
fite uneven ground, don’t sag or buckle, and is easily 
erected. Satisfied ‘customers say it’s best. We sell 
at factory prices and pay freight. Orders filled with- 
out delay. Write to-day for catalog of farm, lawn 
and poultry fences. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab 
lished 1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, Ee. Bp. Woop. 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 











BUTTER, eggs, poultry, } hay, straw and all prod- 
uce; daily returns, Est’d 1514. GIBBS & BRO, 
Philadelphia. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
82 Lafayette Piece, - New Vork City 





FOR SALE—My farm, 150 acres, Danbury, Ct. 
If not sold prior to Friday, June 23, will be offered 
at auction on premises at 1 o'clock that day to 
highest bidder at above reserve price of $5000. If 
unsold will auction the grass and rent farm reason- 
ably. Rare opportunity to secure bargain, Farms 
in this vicinity will certainly advance. O. DB 
COMEAU, Owner, 39 West Fourth St, New York 
City, N ¥. 

FLORIDA— For investments, Ba farms, frui 
poultry and cattle ranches, For particulars a 
— -gpammaae address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 














FOR SALE—Farms all over Kentucky; Greenup 
farms a specialty. FRANK M,. GRIFFIN, 
Greenup, Ky. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 
2% Cents Per Word 








WANTED—Position on poultry farm by you 
man 18 years of age. Address PAUL HAFFEY 
Beaver, Beaver Co, Pa, 


Well Pleased with Results. 


I am well pleased with the results 
of my seed advertisement in the 
Farmers’ Exchange department of 
American Agriculturist.—[A. 
Haines, Fort Fairfield, Me. 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. Weinvite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. Itis the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Makethis your own paper, 
and remember that the ‘old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 





Improved Metiiod of Storing Lemons. 
Ii. A. CRAFTS, CALIFOBNIA. 


A great improvement has recently 
been made in California in the meth- 
od of holding and curing lemons. The 
new method is called the open-air 
process. To begin with the lemons 
were carefully picked in order that 
they might not be bruised in the 
smallest degree. Rings 2 5-16 inches 
were used for winter picking, 2% 
incnes tor spring and summer picking. 
Not more than six weeks were allowed 
to elapse between pickings, and the 
fruit was usually picked about once 
a month. Thus desirable sizes were 
obtained. 

The Limoneira company’s lemon 
house is 800x100 feet. The flooring 1s 
of 2-inch planking, and the roof is 
covered with gravel paper roofing. 
The building has no sides whatever, 
and thus a free and constant circula- 
tion of pure air is permitted. The 
fruit for storage is put into regular 
shipping boxes, piled in blocks of 560 
boxes. There is a double row of these 
blocks on either side of a 20-foot space 
that extends the entire length of the 
building, and answers the double pur- 
pose of a workroom and an air space. 
The boxes are so piled as to permit 
a free circulation of air around each 
box. Each block of boxes is covered 
with a canvas 10x10x20, made box- 
shape, and open at the four corners. 
The ventilation is regulated by the 
raising or lowering of this canvas, and 
each block of fruit can be. given ex- 
actly the amount of ventilation that it 
needs, irrespective of the other fruit in 
the house. 


- 
—_— 


Grain Dealers in Conference. 
OUR BUFFALO CORRESPONDENT. 





No doubt the ninth annual meeting 
of the grain dealers’ national associ- 
ation, which was held at Niagara Falls, 
early this month, was most of impor- 
tance in its effort to solve the old 
question, To be or not to be. For 
there was no disguising the fact that 
there was financial difficulty to be put 
out of the way at once if the associa- 
tion is to go on. No very bad dissen- 
sions appeared, but the indifference of 
the state and local associations and 
their failure to pay dues, had brought 
the national body about to the ground. 
A big effort was made to set the as- 
sociation going again and it is believed 
success is not far away. 

The meeting appeared to be anxious 
to conciliate the farmer. One report, 
that of the grain improvement com- 
mittee, was of special interest to the 
raiser of grain, even if it partook 
somewhat of the stereotyped function 
of the forestry committee at the lum- 
bermen’s conventions, which talks 
well, but does nothing. The report 
represented the grain dealer as a mere 
consumer, paying no attention what- 
ever to grain as a crop. The top of 
the wave, had, however, been passed 
in production, the report declared, and 
it was high time the dealer joined with 
the farmer in an effort to improve 
methods of culture, so that the crop 
might be made larger. 

While farmers are doing consider- 
able to increase the crop. tonnage, 
dealers, the report declared, were do- 
ing nothing. “Such moves as the in- 
troduction of Turkey wheat in Kan- 
sas and macaroni wheat in the north- 
west were evidences of what the farm- 
eris doing. It is as that dealers, as 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


well as farmers, are at work on @ 
definite plan looking to crop increase. 
Farmers are awake to the situation 
and would listen to instruction that 
they would have scoffed at ten years 
ago. A list of things to be urged was 
given: Agricultural colleges, many 
more than at present; special experi- 
ments at the county poor farms; farm- 
ers’ institute work; agricultural in- 
struction in the common schools; the 
testing of seed grains and the distri- 
bution of literature on the subject. 

The association elected M. F. Dun- 
lap of O’Fallon, Mo, president; Charles 
England of Baltimore, first vice-pres- 
ident; Fred Mayer of Toledo, second 
vice-president and H. L. Goemann of 
Toledo, director at large. The list of 
directors, which select the secretary 
and treasurer, was not completed, as 
they are taken one from each auxiliary 
association, some of which were not 
represented. 


Gossip of Georgia Farmers. 





Crops of all kinds have been over- 
run with grass, and many areas have 
been abandoned. All the crops still 
under cultivation, however, are now 
pretty well cleaned out. Cotton is 
making rapid growth, where cultiva- 
tion has been pushed, but much of the 
crop is still in need of work. The old- 
est planting of corn are rapidly near- 
ing maturity and are now in silk and 
tassel. Oat and wheat harvest com- 
pleted under the most favorable con- 
ditions. The yield of oats is generally 
reported as extra heavy and wheat as 
fairly good. 

Sugar cane and watermelons have 
made fine growth. Young watermel- 
ons are to be seen in the patches and 
the fruit promises to be plentiful this 
year. Cantaloups are being shipped in 
large quantities. The crop is a de- 
cided improvement over last year. 
Wild fruits of all kinds are plentiful, 
especially blackberries, whortleberries 
and plums. Peaches of different va- 
rieties are generally plentiful on the 
farm, at present,. but the price is still 
high in markets and probably will be 
through the whole season. The labor 
problem is troublesome in all sections, 
despite the acknowledged decrease in 
cotton acreage. 


KENTUCKY. 





Crittenden Co—Corn planting prac- 
tically all done and early planted has 


been worked out. Tobacco, also, about 
all set; some complaint of grasshop- 
pers eating it. Wheat headed low and 
will be a short crop. Oats look very 
well. Blackberries look promising. 


Lincoln Co—Wheat has headed out 
well and prospects are good for a fine 
crop. Corn all planted and what is 
up doing well. Tobacco conditions are 
quite favorable and most plants have 
been transplanted. Prospects for oats 
good. Clover and pastures fine. Pota- 
toes promising and hemp good. Fruit 
prospects continue promising, and 
grapes unusually so. Gardens doing 
well. 

Woodford Co—Rankin Clemmons of 
Fayette Co, has bought from Mrs John 
D. Turner the “Hedger farm” of 126 
acres, near Pinckard, this county, for 
$8000 cash. Mr Clemmons now owns 
in this county about 6U0 acres of farm 
land, worth about $40,000. Next to 
J. B. Haggin, he is the largest land- 
holder in Fayette Co, and he also owns 
large tracts of land in Mercer Co. 


Simpson Co—Corn, wheat and oats 
looking well. Pasturage good. A full 
crop of tobacco has been set and pros- 
pects are fair for a fine crop. While 
much of the fruit was killed by the 
late frost, there will be a fair crop. 
All commodities scarce at high prices. 
Fine crop of berries. 

Farmers’ Institute at Barbourville— 
The first farmers’ institute held in 
eastern Ky took place at Barbourville, 
June 5-6. On both days the meetings 
were well attended, and the programs 
much enjoyed. There were many ex- 
cellent speeches on farm topics by 
agri experts. Hubert Vreeland, com- 
missioner of agri, spoke on How to 
construct and maintain good roads; R. 
Cc. Crenshaw, asst commissioner of 
agri, on Improved methods of corr 
growing; Prof J. N. Harper of the 








OATS FIELD IN ARKANSAS COUNTY, 
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In Arkansas county, Ark, there fs a vast prairie region which produces 


great quantities of smail grains, more particularly oats. 


The illustration 


shows one of the oat fields in that section of the state and proves, by the 


close proximity of the shocks, that the yield is a good one. 


The amount of 


oats produced on an acre depends a great deal upon the season. The range is 
from 30 to 60 and 70 bushels, of good quality. 


Ky exp sta at Lexington, on Breeding 
and raising thoroughbred stock. The 
institute was so successful that it will 
probably become a yearly event. 


ALABAMA. 


Bullock Co—Corn acreage 65% of 
average. It is estimated that 10 to 
15% is being abandoned to grass. La- 
bor is very scarce and the cotton crop 
will therefore be an expensive one, 
having to be worked late. Corn 75% 
of average. Peaches and apples will 
be fair crops. Potatoes 100% or more. 

Progress of Alabama Crops—Farm- 
ers have been busy cleaning out cot- 
ton fields which have been thick with 
grass owing®to wet weather early in 
the month. The work has been much 
delayed owing to the scarcity of help. 
Plants have been growing slowly, but 
are now of good size. Some rust re- 
ported. In the southern portion of 
the state corn is all in silk and tassel 
and much has been laid by. In gen- 
eral the crop is promising. Wheat 
harvest is on; yield at best will be only 
fair. Good yield of oats made. Pros- 
pects for fruit fair. Early peaches be- 
ing marketed. 


Dale Co—Great deal of rain. Cotton 
prospects at present improved but may 
change suddenly. Corn prospects are 
very good and more planted than last 
year. Less cotton planted than last 
year by at least 15%. The farmers are 
badly behind with their work, some 
chopping cotton yet. Ground peas and 
potatoes doing finely with good pros- 
pects. Hay crop is light, so is oat crop. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In South Carolina—Where culti- 
vated, cotton looks fine. Chopping 
not all don yet. Farmers have been 
rapidly ridding the fields of grass and 
weeds, which threatened to choke the 
plants. Corn mostly in good condition, 
where not properly worked the plant 
is yellow and very poor. Some dam- 
age by worms in southern counties. 
Poor yields of wheat reported. Much 
of it rusted or damaged by too much 
rain. Oats mostly yielding well,though 
there are a few poor crops being har- 
vested. Spring sown promising. 
Peach shipping has begun; fruit small, 
but quality good. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Forsyth Co—Farmers are greatly 
behind with their work on account of 
so much rain. The planting of tobac- 
co has been greatly delayed, on ac- 
count of the soil being too wet. The 
late hail storm is reported to have 
done very little damage, Oats are fine: 
wheat good, considering the wet 
weather. The peach crop is exceed- 
ingly short, but think we shall have 
plenty of apples. The prospects for 
potatoes are good. Gardens are look- 


ing well. Farmers cannot keep the 
corn clear of grass. There is very lit- 
tle tobacco being planted in the cen- 
tral section of this county. Many in 
this section find it profitable to spend 
much of their time in hauling wood 
to the towns and cities. The wood i; 
rapidly disappearing. More’ sugar 
cane should be raised in this section. 
Nearly all farmers raise a little for 
their own private use, but not enough 
for the market. Little rye raised in 
this section.—[R. D. K. 


VIRGINIA, 


Buckingham Co—Wheat and oats 
promise to make better crops than in 
many years past. Wheat now ripen- 
ing; short in straw, but heads well 
filled. Meadows and pastures are fine, 
and all grasses for mowing promise 
to yield an average crop. 


TENNESSEE. 


Hamblen Co—Wheat is getting ripe. 
Corn shows good stand and very fair 
growth. High prices of hay and for- 
age for several years have done more 
than any amount of talk could to per- 
suade farmers to put in ample forage 
crops. Much sorghum, peas, millet 
and their various mixtures are now 
being seeded. Pasture grass is not 
abundant this season and the mowings 
will be late and rather short owing to 
our tardy spring. Corn, wheat and 
oats all lower than last year. Farm- 
ers as a rule have plenty of money. 
They are remodeling old or building 
new houses and barns with various 
other improvements; also invest freely 
in better stock, particularly Shorthorn 
cattle. Within a narrow strip of the 
upper east Tenn valley 90 miles long, 
more than 120 registered Shorthorns 
have been sold in last eight months. 
at an average of $100 ea. About 25 
head of Angus cattle, equal in quality, 
were offered at auction, five or six 
were sold at $25 to $50, one heifer 
which would have weighed 1000 Ibs, 
going for $25. Then the crowd quit 
bidding and sale was called off. 


DELAWARE. 


Kenton, Kenton Co, June 12—The 


strawberry season will soon be over. 
There was a fairly good crop. The 
first few pickings were of good size 
and quality, bringing 5 to 8c at the 
depot, but owing to dry weather the 
berries deteriorated and dropped to 
8% to 4c p qt. An extra freight train 
has been running over this branch, 
carrying several carloads of berrie’ 
daily to N Y and Philadelphia. Many 
farmers have set tomato plants. Con- 
tract price for tomatoes $6 p ton, 
which is $1 less than last year. Asa 
result there will not be much more 
than half the usual acreage. Potato 
acreage also smaller, owing to low 
price last year. The damage to peaches 

















GREATLY IMPROVED FOR 1905. 


Especially designed for handling Bore 
deaux and other heavy mixtures 
used in spraying for blight. 


HIGH-PRESSURE PUMP 


Brass-lined Cylinder, 
Brass-ball Vaives. 

Syphon agitator constantly in motion in- 
sures an even solution of mixtures and 
prevents clogging of screen. 

Bugs Destroyed & Blight & Rot Prevented. 

Fifty-eight tests conducted by the New 
York agricultural department in 1904 show- 

ed an everageans reased yield of 58 bushels 
per acre on rayed fields as compared 
vith unsprs nye Weare the only concern 
in the world making a complete line of 
potato machinery consisting of Cutters, 
Planters, Sprayers, Diggers and Sorters. 
Write for our free Catalogue. 


Aspinwall Manufacturing Co., 
27 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich., U. S. A. 
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WITH THE 
EMPIRE KING. 


The only hand pump having a me- 
chanical sutomatic agitator with @ 
|| brush for keeping the suction strainer 
llelean. Alsothe Garfield Knapsack aod 









| Proccss Lime, which requires no slack+ 
EF tog or straining. Valuable book free. Ble 
fooling” if you use our pumps. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP Co., 
"20 Sith St., Elmira, N.Y. 
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IDER MAKING 


Can be made profitable if the 
right kind of machinery is used. 
\ E MAKE THE RIGHT KIND. 
Send for catalogue. 


Boomer & Boscuert Press Co., 
116 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Save time use 
Pratts Vet. Healing Ointment. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 


TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
plate Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, I 








and plums by frost in May is much 
less than was thought. Some orchards 
are well loaded with fruit, while in 
others there is no fruit at all. Clover 
looking fine. Corn also looking well. 
Cutworms have destroyed much of it. 
They have also played havoc with the 
cantaloups, where they were planted 
on sod. Those planted on land that 
was cultivated last year have not suf- 
fered so much. 


Tobacco Crop Outlook Is Good. 


Since our somewhat comprehensive 
report on the development of the new 
tobacco crop, published in these col- 
umns last week, the situation has 
changed but little. Abundant rains 
visited some sections of the south re- 
cently and were quite welcome, al- 
though here and there they were so 
heavy as to interfere with farm work 
to some extent. Reports from central 
Ky continue to tell of great ravages 
by tobacco cutworms. In the burley 
districts of O the weather proved too 
cool for the rapid growth of young 
plants. Transplanting there has been 
quite active. 

In the states nearer the Atlantic 
coast the opening of the month saw 
fairly favorable weather prevailing, 
some districts reporting plenty of rain. 
Nights comparatively cool, which 
tended to serve as a drawback for 
plant growth. In a few localities of 
Va unfavorable conditions were re- 
ported, but these were not the rule. 
Receipts at southern breaks are ruling 
very light compared with offerings 
earlier in the season. This is to be 
expected, however, as growers are con- 
centrating all efforts on the new crop. 
Dealers at Winston, N C, estimate that 
only 5% of the old crop is in first 
hands in that vicinity. 


Tobacco Notes. 











According to consular figures dur- 
ing the last 9 mos of ’04, 51.3% of the 
total cigar exports from Havana were 
made by trust factories. When the 
trust was first formed its factories 
supplied about 75% of exports. These 
figures are significant, and give hope 
of conditions changing in the right di- 
rection. 


CUBAN TOBACCO Crop—<According to 
trade advices the Cuban tobacco crop 
of ’04 aggregated 428,100 bales, an in- 
crease of 75,000 bales over ’03. The 
bulk of the Cuban leaf is grown in 
the famous Vuelta Abajo province, 
which produced 250,000 bales last year. 

REGARDING BRITISH DutTy—Tobacco 
dealers in the U K are still keeping up 
the fight for the reduction or removal 
of the heavy duty on stripped tobacco. 
An amendment to the budget bill has 
been prepared, this calling for a low- 
ering of the discriminating tariff on 
strips from 6c to 3c p Ib. This is the 
same as cutting the duty against 
strips right in two. British dealers are 
doing their utmost to further this 
proposition and they have faith of ul- 
timately winning out, in spite of the 
fact that the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer declared that there would be 
no change in the tariff. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


Toracco ACREAGE—The state dept of 
agri has issued a report on acreage of 
the '05 tobacco crop. This shows a 
reduction of slightly in excess 4% as 
compared with last season. Some 
counties, however, record substantial 
increases, among them being Edge- 
combe, Madison, Vance, Yadkin, Wil- 
son, Wayne, Robeson, Pitt and Lenoir. 
Nash, Johnson, Greene, Warren, Davie, 
Forsyth, Sampson and Surry show a 
normal to slightly enlarged acreage. 
The state report comes somewhat as a 
surprise to those who have closely 
followed tobacco planting in N C this 
year. Many well posted authorities 
believe the eastern part of the state 
will show an increase of 10 to 20% 
in the acreage, while in the western 
part a moderate decrease would not 
seem improbable. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE’s Bia SALES—In_ recent 
years the average annual returns of 
tobacco sold on the Louisville breaks 
has been about $12,000,000. The 
largest number of hhds disposed of in 
a single year =, 138,256 in ’97. In 


WITH THE TOBACCO GROWERS 











704, 94,040 hhds were sold. In the 
past 56 years a total of 3,459,000 hhds 
have changed hands on the Louisville 
breaks, this tobacco representing at 
least $300,000,000. 

Topp Co—Recent dry weather oper- 
ated against transplanting of tobacco 
and proved detrimental to the devel- 
opment of those plants already out. 


Moreover, should such weather con- 
ditions continue they will serve to 
restrict the acreage. Considerable 


quantities of old tobacco remain on 
hand.—[C. A. 
TENNESSEE. 


CLARKSVILLE—Receipts last week 
were +1259 hhds (including the assn 
tobacco), offerings on the breaks 591 
hhds, total sales 613 hhds. The mar- 
ket was firm to strong on all desirable 
sorts; common nondescript leaf a 
shade easier, lugs were stronger. Few 
lugs appear upon the breaks, most of 
them being bought privately and held 
on speculation. About 90% of the pro- 
posed crop has been planted, with gen- 
erally a good stand. The weather is 
now hot and dry, and good rains are 
needed to finish the planting and ree 
planting; this may come at any time, 
Good lugs quotable at $5@5.0 p 1 
Ibs, good leaf 9@10.50.—[M. H. Clark 
& Bro. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

LANCASTER Co—Rains have improved 
the situation greatly. The moisture 
expedited work of-transplanting and 
also served to brace up tobacco that 
was set out early. A few reports con- 
tinue to come telling of scarcity of 
plants. Dealers are complaining some- 
what of damage found among cased 
tobacco. This is not general, however. 


NEW YORK. 


CayvUGA Co—It has proved quite cold 
and wet here. Up to the middle of 
last week development was very slow. 
Thus trasplanting was retarded to a 
considerable extent. However, some 
activity has been noted of late setting 
tobacco in the open. Many farmers 
had put out 6 a or so before the close 
of last week. I believe the general in- 
crease in this section will run 60% as 
compared with last year. The tobac- 
co set out early is doing nicely and 
generally farmers are encouraged over 
the situation.—[H. M. 

OHIO. 


MEDINA Co—Up to the early part of 
last week about 4 the tobacco crop 
in this vicinity had been transplanted. 
A good rain then fell, facilitating work 
immensely. There has been quite a 
searcity of plants with several large 
growers, thus delaying operations. I 
believe it will be nearly June 25 before 


all tobacco is in the open. The acre- 
age will be about the same as last 
year; certainly as large. I think it 


will take a larger advance in prices 
than was enjoyed last season to cause 
a sharp increase in the acreage in 
this section. Outside of the belt now 
employed in tobacco culture the soil 
is heavier and will not produce as 
good a type of leaf. This naturally 
causes some to hesitate in enlarging 
the acreage.—[J. M. Crawford. 
i 


Buying Cotton Freely—After the 
weakness following the govt acreage 
report, as outlined in these columns 
last week, the market has hardened. 
This due mainly to adverse crop re- 
ports from the southwest and to con- 
sistent buying of Oct cotton by south- 
ern speculative interests and northern 
and European spinners. At N Y, the 
Oct option ranged 8@8%c p Ib, spot 
middlings 8%@S8&%c. Exports for the 
s@ason exceed 7,830,000 bales. Officials 


of the southern ‘cotton assn have 
lodged protest against an alleged 
“leak” in the recent cotton acreage 


estimate published by the dept of agri. 
Sec Wilson has directed a thorough in- 
vestigation be made. 





The Pomegranite should be more 
generally planted in the gulf states. 
There it is quite hardy and prolific. It 
fis a large shrub or small tree of grace- 
ful form and pretty foliage, produces 
abundance of beautiful coral pink 
waxy flowers, bears young and its fruit 
possesses a freshness and crispness, 
delicacy and sprightly flavor which 
highly commend it to all who taste it in 
its perfection. It is gaining a place 
in the northern markets and promises 
to become fairly popular. 
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tread t's all indoors 

Sui for cither horse Threshes and 
cleans prey. : Runs easy. orse Powers, En- 
ao i eed Cutters, Wood Saws Silos, etc. Send for 


HARDER MFG. CO., Box 13, Cobleskilt, N.Y. | 
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Over 70 sizes and styles for drilling either aoe or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock, Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
oper them ILLEAna one for ca 

ROS., See LAAN BROS. Ihece, Eo. RY. / 
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Fine Sento Cypsene to bendy ~Fmmhy a blowers, 
ca ers, h 
HARDER ure. very Y, the 13, Seca, N. Ve 
Fearless Horse Powers 
Two horse size guaranteed to 





to 4 actual hoses ps power. a 

on. Never injures a horse. Al- 
ways under control. safe, easy for 
pores, Sbenve ready. Two horse else $100. 
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THRIFTY FARMERS Stsio cr iarytands where 


they will find a delightful and healthful ey free 


class markets for their products and peeatlee pau o 

at reasonable prices. aps and descriptive 

Ca? will be sent free upon application i 
Badenboop, See.,Gtate Board of Immigration, Baltimore, BG 


FARM ‘YecepHone FREE 


Our farm telephones are the never get out of order. 
Connect farms with cities, the ae dep t, the doctor and yout 
neighbors. Keep you posted on market prices and the world’s 
happenings. Send name for 30 days tria) offer. Standarg 
Telephone & Eleciric Co., 208 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rr 
Fcr Specific Opthalmia, 


No More Blind HorseS atosn Bisnanes eco as 


sore eyes, BARRY CO., lowa City, lowa, have sure cure. 


HAY TEDDERS 


Made with si 
and eight forks, 
for 1 and 2 horses, 

































Save time and labor in eadi and turning an 
INOREASBE THE V. VALUE OF Hay. . 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
ee 
Your Book Case 


Ought to have shelf filled, with a few more lyi: 
the table, in these days when good books are so cheap. 
can help you A} do this. Just drop usa postal og bed 
catalog. Rural books, or standard works of fietiv Matory, 
travel, poetry, ete. ORANGE SUDD COMPAS 39 bs 
Place, New York; Marquette Bidg., H 





HEAVY LAWN SWINGS, .. = $4.25 


Ladders and Step Ladders 8 

— cts. ft. Bushel Crates 9 cts. 
—— Folding Chicken Coops with 
Catalog free. 
THE GABMAN MFG. CO., Bristol, In@® 
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Meeting of American Seedsmen. 
The 23d annual convention of the 
American seed trade association will 
be held at Alexandria Bay, N Y, June 
20-22. Provision has been made this 
season for executive sessions. Pres 
Charles N. Page of Des Moines, Ia, re- 














PRES C. N. PAGE. 


quests members to take advantage of 
the question box and bring up the 
knotty problems that have confronted 
them during the past year. The fol- 
lowing program has been arranged: 
Points of interest at the Thousand 
Islands by Maj J. H. Durham of Cape 
Vincent. N Y:; Early history of the 
seed business by Charles H. Breck of 
Boston, Mass; Increasing or restrict- 
ing membership in the American seed 
trade association by Albert McCul- 
lough of Cincinnati, O; Seed growing 
in California by Lester L. Morse of 
Santa Clara, Cal; The science of busi- 
ness building by R. U. Conger of New 
York; Methods of advertising by Wil- 
liam H. Maule of Philadelphia; 
trowing and keeping onion sets by C. 
F. Wood of Louisville, Ky; Is the vo- 
eation of seed dealing a promising 
field for young men by Mel L. Webster 
of Independence, Ia; Good _ seeds 
which do not grow by C. L. Allen of 
Floral Park, N Y. 

' New and desirable forage plants by 
Prof C. V. Piper of the United States 














Cc. E. KENDEL . F. WILLARD 
The secretary and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 


department of agriculture; Trials and 
pleasures of the seed trade by H. L. 
Holmes of Harrisburg, Pa; and The 
modern seed catalog by M. B. Temp- 
lin of Calla, O. 

| The officers of the association are: 
President, Charles N. Page; vice-pres- 
ident, L. L. May of St Paul, Minn; 
secretary and treasurer, C. EL. Kendel, 
of Cleveland, O; assistant secretary, 
Frank H. Funk of Bloomington, Il; 
executive committee, S. F. Willard of 
Wethersfield, Ct, Lester L. Morse of 
Santa Clara, Cal, A. H. Goodwin of 
Chicago, G. B. McVay of Birming- 
ham, Ala, and J. G. Peppard of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Membership committee, 
‘Albert McCullough, Alfred J. Brown 
and W. S. Woodruff. Further details 
can be gotten by writing Sec C. E. 
Kendel, 115 Ontario St, Cleveland, O. 
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Arsenate of Lead is used freely in 
bordeaux. The formula is four ounces 
arsenate of soda (50% strength), 11 
ounces acetate of lead. Dissolve the 
first named in two quarts water in 
wooden pail and last named in four 
quarts water in another pail. Mix the 
two and add one-third of the mixture 
to 50 gallons bordeaux. You can use 
this spray after blossoms fall. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
WITH COMPARISONS. 
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Corn 


Oats 
1904 


Spot — 
esccsaimdadi 1905 | 1904 


1905 1964 1905 
Chicago... ’ 
New York. 3 
Boston 


soot ‘Wheat _ { 
‘| 


sf 1.00 
St Louis..... 1.03 |1.04 
Min’p’lis... |1.10 
Liverpool... .|1.06 


The Usual! Course of June 





Grain Markets. 


June, the month of roses and wed- 
dings, is equally the month of good 
crop advices, and grain traders usually 
experience difficulty in forcing any 
particular advance. This is true of 
the present season, yet quotations have 
held up fairly well during the first 
week and more of June. Wheat at 
Chicago sold off 1792 c last week under 
the general belief that the crop is do- 
ing well. In ‘fact, there was much 
gossip of early harvest in the south- 
west, and this week finds reapers at 
work as far up the line as Kan. Some 
reports of rust damage in Ky and also 
temporary advances following re- 
ports of deterioration in Kan. But 
weather latterly has been good 
for plant recovery. Favorable 
climatic conditions in the’ spring 
wheat territory also exerted an 
influence on values. The contract 
grade for July delivery went off to an 
SGe level, with Sept Sle and Dec a 
shade under that, the market rallying 
somewhat from the low point. 

European markets continued indif- 
ferent buyers of American breadstuffs, 
and exports of wheat and flour were 
small. On the continent crop condi- 
tions were reported generally favor- 
able, although rain needed in parts 
of northern Europe. 

Traders are by no means agreed on 
the situation in corn, some of them 
maintaining that the crop instead of 
being late is as a whole early, even 
granted this does not coincide with 
government bulletins. Prices, how- 
ever, have been reasonably well main- 
tained, Chicago showing a fractional 
advance with July working up to 52c 
p bu, and Sent 5le, but not fully hold- 
ing the trifling gain Dull foreign 
markets and the small export trade 
contributed little to the support. 

In oats the visible supply is steadily 
decreasing under the good domestic 
demand, and in spite of an absence of 
export business. The crop is evidently 
coming on well, and the market in- 
differently supported, though at times 
ruling a shade firmer. July oats sold 
at Chicago at 31@51%ec p bu, and Sept 
a little above and below 2%c. 

Parley offerings at western 
are small, and everything is salable 
at about recent prices. These are 
based on 38@-42c p bu for feed barley, 
and 423@50c for malting grades, 

Grass seeds continue 


quiet now that 
spring work is practically ended, and 
the deliveries from new crop a long 
distance in the future. Prime tim- 
othy seed sold at Chicago for Sept de- 
livery at $3.10 p 100 Ibs, and contract 
grade of clover spot was quotable 
around $12. Other grass seeds neg- 
lected and purely nominal. 

At New York, some export demand 
for corn in spite of relatively high 
prices. No 2 export grade quoted at 
591%4e p bu, elevator 60c, corn chop 
$21 p ton. White clipped oats 37% 
@ 40c p bu, mixed oats 344% @35c, feed- 
ing barley 48@50c p bu, malting 55@ 
60e, malt 60@65c 


markets 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


At Chicago, the demand for cattle 
from exporters and eastern buyers was 
not particularly brisk. The lassitude 
of the former may be explained by the 
fact that prices abroad on medium 
grades of beeves dropped to the low 
point for the season and little encour- 
agement was offered shippers. WHast- 
ern markets have not received exces- 
sive supplies the past few weeks, but 
offerings proved too ample to sustain 
prices. Local buyers showed more 
avidity in purchasing handy-weight, 


well finished beeves than any other 
kind. 

Fancy native steers ... 
Fair to good butcher cows. 
Cutters and canners ...... 
Com’n to ex butcher bulls. 
Plain to choice stockers 
Calves . 3.50@ 7.00 
Milch cows, p head 25.00@55.00 

Buyers fought shy of grassy canning 
cows to some extent and prices eased 
off. Good cutters were in fair request 
at above named quotations. The trade 
in bulls inclined to sluggishness, me- 
dium weight stock for the local trade 
moving at about steady figures; export 
bulls weaker. 

Few prominent changes noted in the 
hog market. Runs still holding up 
well, but the demand is quite exten- 
sive and prices did not weaken greatly. 
As warm weather comes on shippers 
are advised not to load so many hogs 
in a car as formerly, otherwise much 
loss by smothering will be occasioned. 
Best grade of pac king hogs were quot- 
ed at $5.20 to 5.45 per 100 Ibs. 

Big, heavy sheep were not in urgent 
demand, as the sale of this class of 
muttons depend to some extent upon 
the export trade and the latter has 
not proved aggressive of late. Weth- 

s quotable at $4.50 to 5 per .100 lbs; 
yearlings 5 to 5.60; ewes 4 to 4.90; 
culls 2.25 to 38. Feeder buyers were 
enquiring for thin lambs at a 
range of 4 to 4.90. Spring lambs com- 
ing in with a trifle more freedom, 
bringing 6 to 7.25; shorn stock 5.60 to 
6.25. 


7" or 6.25 
2.50@ 3.60 
1.25@ 3.25 
2.50@ 4.50 

S850 4.50 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, Warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured 

Apples. 

Late reports from heavy apple pro- 
ducing sections of the Empire state 
say general prospects are somewhat 
better than early in the season. Bald- 
wins, however, are. still irregular, 
Shortage of this variety 
ent in some districts, vhile 
the crop is Our corre- 
spondent at Loc Peoat N Y, writes this 
week that prospects do not point to a 
large yield. 

At New York, market in fair shape. 
Spys command S8@5 P bbl. Baldwins 
2.75@4, Ben Davis 2.75@3.50, Russets 
2.738@3.75, No 2 stock 1.50@2.50. 

Beans. 

New York, marrows $2.90@3 p 
pea 1.75@1.80, red kidneys 2.65 
Elsewhere in this issue will 
an article on be situation. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New Y« under 
of light supplies, calf 
upward. Offerings well cleaned up. 
Prime veals command 10c p lb, fair 
S@Vc, poor G@8c. ‘ 

Eggs. 

High prices are restricting the de- 
mand in Canada for pickled eggs for 
fall shipment to the U K. Prices at 
shipping stations have ruled 1@1%c 
above @ year ago or 14% @15%%c p doz. 
English buyers they can secure 
full weight Russian eggs, laid down, 
at 14%,@1Ge p doz. 

At New York, shippers can secure 
17% @18c p doz for fcy westerns; bulk 
of westerns, however, go at 15@16c. 
Strictly prime, hennery stock will 
bring 20@21c 

At Chicago, sellers find it hard 
work to secure steady prices for any 
except strictly prime fresh stock. Ex- 
a quotable at 17c p doz, storage 15% 
@16c. 


At 
bu, 
2.75. 
found 


be 


the stimulus 
prices forged 


le 
rk, 


say 


Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, blackberries plentiful 
and last week sold lower, N C stock 
bringing 4@6c p at, northern straw- 
berries 5@12c. Plums $1.50@2.50 p 
carrier, peaches 1@2.50, raspberries 10 
@12c p pt, huckleberries 8@15c p at, 
gooseberries 6@8c, muskmelons 1@2.50 
p cra, watermelons 20@35c ea. 

Onions. 

Writing this journal, onion growers 
in Whitley Co, Ind, agree in that the 
erop has been materially cut down 
by rains. Some fear that hot weath- 





being appar- | 
elsewhere | 


| people are critical and soon detect 
|} attempt, 





|! broken down by coffee, 





er may cause heavy loss by scald. The 
damage by water alone is estimated 
at 25@50%. The acreage in both 
Whitley and Noble counties was 
sharply increased this year, which may 
tend to offset the crop damage. 

Many N Y dealers say that never in 
recent years has there been so disas- 
trous @ period for the onion market 
as was last week. Some Bermuda of- 
ferings sold down to 3Uc p cra, while 
the duty alone is 37c. 

At New York 
@2 p bag, La 
cra, southern white 

Hay 


2zyptian onions $1.50 
Tex 75c@$1 p 
Toe@1 p bu. 


HO@THe, 


and Straw. 

Word comes from souths 
to the effect that prospects 
hay crop. At interior 
prices range close to $8 p ton. 

At New York, choice hay moving 
with a trifle more freedom. Prime $16 
p ton, clover mixed 10@13. Rye straw 
sluggish at 13@15c, wheat and oat 
9@10. 


astern Can 
point to a 
points 


arge 


Mill Feeds. 

At New York, generally a auict 
trade for the week. City bran $10.50 
@20 p ton, western time shipment 
17.50@18, red dog 23@24, cottonseed 
meal 26, "linseed oil meal 30. 

Potatoes. 
rh the acrea has been in- 
creased about iv over that put in 
last year, competent authorities who 
have recently visited the potato belt 
on the eastern end of Long Island say, 
that in all probability, the total crop 
will not exceed more than half of that 
harvested last year. The stand is ex- 


Althoug 








ME TOO 


The “Tail Enders”’ That Follow Genuins 
Articles. 


It is sometimes interesting to watch 
the curves imitators make to get the 
public to buy imitations of genuine 
goods, 

Every now and then some 
think there is a splendid opening to fix 
up something like Postum Coffee and 
advertise the same way and take some 
of the business. 

An imitator is naturally ignorant of 
food values and how to skilfully make 
a cereal coffee, on scientific lines. 

Such men first think of preparing 
something that looks and tastes 
the original, with no knowledge of 
how the grains should be treated to 
prepare them so that the starchy part 
is transformed properly and the valu- 
able nourishing elem made digesti- 
ble. 

Such 
the 


one will 


like 


ents 


foisted 
but 


on 
the 
the 

of 


imitations 
public for 


may be 
a short time, 
then the imitators go out 
business. 

Something 
factories have 
parts of this 
years, and practically 
gone the “long journey.” Just lately 
anew one has come to life and evi- 
dently hopes to insert itself in public 
favor by copying the style of the Pos- 
tum advertising in the papers. 

This is a free country and every 
man who makes an honest product 
and honestly labels it, has reason for 
some recognition, but the public has 
the right to know the facts. 

Postum is the one original and genu- 
ine Cereal Coffee, made skilfully and 
for a definite purpose. It has stood 
through all the wars of the imitators, 
has won the approval of the Physi- 
cians and the people. 

People who really 
themselves from the 
at the same time to 
gray matter in the nerve 
thus reconstruct the nervous 
can 


like 400 of these little 
been started in various 
country in the past’ 
all of them have 


seek to free 
coffee habit and 
rebuild the soft 
centers and 
system, 
rely on 
Postum. 

There’s a reason. 





To Cas Engine Operators . 
Dynamo Ignition, : 


Motsinger Auto-S parker 


, No battery to startorrun, T 
€.speced-controlled friction-dri ve Dynamo. 
= Driven parallel with engine shaft. N» 
belts. No beveled pulley or bevele 1 
’ fly wheel necessary. For make an-| 
eg break and jump-spark system. Wat: F 
and dust proof. Furry GuasaxTEED. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
56 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. 











owing to bad 
weather and poor seed. 
Shipments of potatoes from Me via 


eceedingly irregular, 


the B & A, during May were 511,467 
bus. This makes a crop movement 
over that line of 6,473,577 bus, an in- 
crease of 1,241,587 bus over the same 
period in ’O4. 


Potato planting is late but a full 
acreage is going in. For several weeks 


Sc p bu has been the prevailing price 
offered by shippers. Growers here are 
alive to the fact that the ’04 crop will 
shortly be out of the way and trust 
the ’05 output will meet with better 
sale.—[F. J. F., Portage Co, Wis. 

At New York, old potatoes still] hold- 
ing at 75c@$1 p bu; new slow at 1.50@ 
2.75 p bbl. 

At Chicago, warmer weather hurting 
the demand for old potatoes and the 
market ruled groggy. Choice Bur- 
banks and Rurals quotable at 22@24c 
p bu, coarse stock 16@18c. La and 
Ala new stock $2@2.75 p bbl. 

At Boston, plenty of Me stock on 
25@30e p bu; new southern 
potatoes $1.75@2.75 p bbl. 


Poultry. 


sale at 


At New York, the Jewish holidays 
stimulated competition among buyers 


and live poultry went up to lic. A 
reaction then set in, the market losing 
%@l1c p ib. Spring chickens begin- 
ning to come from Ind; quotations 20 
@24e p lb 1 w. roosters 9c, ducks 75@ 
Sje p. pr, geese $1@1.25, pigeons 25c. 


Fresh-killed fowls in good supply at 


13%e p 1b, Phila fey broilers 35@ 
{0c, western and southern 20@28c, 
spring ducks 17@20c, squabs 1.75@2.75 
p doz. 

At Boston, iced turkeys bring 17@ 
9c p Ib, fowls 13@1l4c, cocks 10@ 
10%4c, pigeons $1@2 p doz. Live fowls 
14@1414c p lb, spring chickens, over 


2 lbs in weight, 25@30c p Ib. 
Vegetables. 
The fight of tomato farmers in the 


Niagara district of Can against the 
eanners’ combine, has resulted in the 
proposed erection of a new independent 
plant This proposes to pay 8Uc p bu 


compared with 25c offered by the com- 
bine 

At New York, cress brings $1@1.25 
p 100 bchs, turnips do, radishes 50@ 
The, rhubarb do, oyster plant $2@53, 
mint $1@3. Horse-radish $5@7 p 100 
Ibs. corn $1@2 p 100, carrots and beets 
$1@3 p 100 bchs. Sweet potatoes $1@ 
2°25 p bskt, asparagus T5c@$2.50 p 
doz, artichokes $3@6 p drum, cabbage 
hOc@$1 p cra. Cauliflower $1@1.50 p 
doz, cukes 1@2 p bskt or cra, celery 
$1@3.50 p case, egg plants $1.50@3 p 
bx, lettuce 50c@S$1 p bbl, lima beans 
$2@4 p cra. Mushrooms 10@50c p Ib, 
parsnips §$1€41.25 p bbl, peppers $1.50@ 
’50 p carrier, peas 25c@$1.50 p bskt, 


string beans 5O0c@S1.50, spinach 30@ 
n0c p bbl, squash $1@1.75, tomatoes 
50c@1.25 p carrier. 

o _? 

Wool. 


Buyers who have toured Wis report 
that it is their belief the wool clip of 
the state will fall a little short of 


normal. The output of the state last 
year was 4,525,000 Ibs. April contracts 
opened at 24c p Ib, but since then the 


market has advanced to 30@32c. 
teports from Mont, the ban- 
ner wool producing state of the 
U S, say the clip is averaging heavier 
than last season, 1 Ib p head in many 
districts. The quality is superior. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
05 2014 201% 19% 
"04 18% 18% 17% 


03 22 @24 21 @21% 
The milk flow in territory tributary 
to Chicago continues liberal, giving 
the market a_ substantial surplus. 
Prices as suggested by the milk ship- 
pers’ union are: June 80c p 8-gal can, 
July and Aug Sdc, Sept and Oct 95c. 
Average price for cmy butter at N 
Y last month was 23-7c p lb, the high- 
est for any May in 14 years. Re- 
ceipts at the metropolis aggregated 
219,175 pkgs, a large supply. Bulk of 
York state dairy comes in a wide va- 
riety of pkgs, selling at 18@20c p Ib. 


> . , "> 
@22% 23 


Fey half-tubs not plentiful and bring 
more money. 

At New York, little change since 
conditions were last outlined. Choice 
emy 20@20%c p lb, western factory 16 
@18c. 

At Boston, fine cmy 20%c p Ib, dairy 
18@19 %ce. 

At Chicago, the trend of the situa- 
tion is rather in buyers’ favor. Extra 
emy quoted at 19%c p Ib, dairy 18@ 
19c, packing 14@14%c. 


The Cheese Market. 


Cheese production is running heavy 
in Wis this season. Many factories 
that last year turned attention to 
butter are now switching back on 
cheese. Some counties of the state 
claim the ’05 output may break all 
records, as the milk supply is large. 
The season opened with old cheese 
scarce and fodder stock selling at 14@ 
15c p lb, but prices have since dropped 
to 10@1lc. Last year it will be re- 
membered that stocks of cheese were 
heavy, the demand apathetic and 
prices down to 7@S8c. 

At New York, movement fairly ac- 
tive. Fine f c new cheese 9@9%c p 
lb, skims 6@7c. 

At Boston, best N Y twins, brings 9 
@V'%c p lb. 

At Chicago, market somewhat quiet 
and easy. Best twins 94%@10c p Ib, 
long horns 101% @l1\I1c. 


-— 
etl 





Good Mule Trade--We are experi- 
encing an aggressive demand for 
small mine mules this season. Many 
carloads have left Key West for the 
coal fields of Pa, W Va and other 
eastern states; some l1l-hand pitters 
are being taken. Prices are generally 
better than for many years. Fancy 
teams are scarce and high. A very 
good inquiry is efoot for large sugar 
mules to go to Cuba. A recent ship- 
ment from Elizabethtown, Ky, aver- 
aged about $1382 p head f o b. Al- 
though the South African war is a 
matter of history, England has bought 
great numbers of mules in this coun- 
try since the close of hostilities for re- 
stocking the Boer farms.—[Z. W. 
Jones, Ky. 

We are receiving a little less than 
$1 per can for milk at Millerton dur- 
ing the summer season. We deliver 
to the Bordens at that place. The flow 
of milk is about the same as a year 
ago, although pasture was very poor 
up to the first of June. About 300 
cans per day are delivered at our sta- 
tion. There is a tendency in this sec- 
tion to reduce the number of cows, 
cen account of the scarcity of help, the 
prices of feeds, ete. Good native cat- 
tle and grade Holsteins are much 
sought after in this section. There is 
really no call for Jerseys here. The 
average price at public auction for 
good dairy cattle has been $50 per 


head. Extra good ones bring $60. 
There are no calves bought in this 
section for breeding purposes. Veals 


sell from 6 to 7 cents per pound.— 
[E. L. Clark, Dutchess County, N Y. 





vroductive Barley—A neighbor gave 
me five heads of black barley. In the 
spring of 1903 I planted the 103 kernels 
they contained in drills about 8 inches 
apart in the poorest part of my garden. 
When the grain was well up I went 
through with a hoe, loosened the ground 
and removed the grass and weeds once 
or twice. About the time my grain 
Was ripening my neighbor’s chickens 
destroyed about one-third of my crop. 
The remainder yielded between a pint 
and a quart. This I sowed with an 
onion drill in the spring of 1904 in drills 
about 4 inches apart, again in the poor- 
est corner of the garden, for fear it 
would grow so stout that it would lodge. 
The crop covered a space 12 feet wide, 
85 feet long. (When the grain was 2 
or 3 inches tall I went through with 
the onion cultivator to loosen the 
ground and remove the grass and 
weeds. From this crop I raised 53 
pounds 12 ounces grain. If any reader 
of American Agriculturist can beat this 
I would like to know.—[{Alexander 
Mickel, Schoharie County, N Y. 





“I saw vour adv in old reliable A A.” 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


INCREASED CAPACITY | 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


In line with its established policy of always keeping 
FAR IN THE LEAD of all possible competition by 
further improving its separators every few years, the 
DE LAVAL COMPANY has just let out another “link” 
of superiority, which still further widens the gulf of 
practical efficiency between the DE LAVAL and the best 
of imitating cream separators. 





as heretofore. 
: STYLE 
“ HuUMMING-BIRD”’ 
“Daisy” 
“Bary” No. 1 


“Baby” No. 3 
“Darry ”’ TURBINE 


RANDOLPH & Canat Sra, 
CHICAGO. 
$298 Fusert Srreer, 
7, PHILADELPHIA. 
\" @ & If Drumm Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





Seemingly perfect as they have been before, the MAY, 


1905, DE LAVAL machines are still further improved, run 
still easier, have lower-down supply cans, and LARGELY 
INCREASED CAPACITIES, all for the SAME PRICES 


“Basy” No. 2 (IRON-STOOL) 600 700 
“BaBy” No. 2 (SOLID-FRAME) 600 700 


Send for new 1905 Catalogue giving complete particulars, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices : 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO. 


NEW YORK. 


OLD NEW 
. 250 lbs. 300 lbs. 
, 350 “ 400 “ 
‘ 450 500 


1,200 
1,200 


1,000 
. 1,000 


fa! Youvuce Squant, 
MONTREAL. 
76 & 77 Yor« Sraesr, 


248 McDeRmoT Avenut, 
WINNIPEG. 




















stamps. 





‘OH 4 4) 
The new sizes wil! cut:— 


No. 17, 16te 20 
No. 19, 20 to 26 do 
And 


do 124. P. 
they are so guaranteed. We continue to make Nos. 13, 16 and 18 Seif Feed Cut- 
ters, both with Blower and Chain Elevators, 
More money can be made out of milk cows and beef cattle 
by feeding silage than by any other means. 
i 6834c, Pp 


On Silage ration, milk costs 3 
On Grain ration, milk costs $1.05 


Average net profit per cow per month on silage $5.8644, with 


*? Self Feed 


Blower . ENSilage Gutters 


will cut more corn in half inch lengths and elevate it into silo with a given amount of 
power than other Ensilage Cutters. Hence, they excel in the two most important points, 
CAPACITY AND POWER. 


No. 14, 12 to 16 tons per hour in 1-2 inch lengths. Power A : 4 10H. P, Steam. 
do do . a 


er 100 pounds. 












Oto 12H. P 
o 


Tt, 


pea : - 
~ PATENTED 
JULY - 7-7-1903. 





Grain $2.46. State 
Experiment Stations 
have demonstrated 
by tests that Silage, 
Clover Hay and 4 pounds 





of grain asa daily ra- 
tion will produce 40 per 
cent more beef during 
winter months, than by other 
foods. Silage costs about 61.50 
per tonin silo. Catalog shows in- 
numerabie illustrations of dairy (& 
properties and letters from users 
of*“Ohio”’ Cutters. “Modern Silage 
Me ” tells everything about 
silage from planting to feeding 
and results. Price l0c., coin or 
ufactured b: 






y i 
THE SILVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SALEM, 0 
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At Home In any Field 
are used by the most prosperous farm- 
ers in all sections of the world. Before 
= buy a Grain Drill send for our 
ree Booklet, "Stebbins on the Disc 


Drill.” It may be the means of 


SAVING YOU MANY DOLLARS 


We make one and twe horse Dise and 
Hoe Drilis, with and without fertilizer 
attachment, Disc Harrow on Wheels, 
Corn Drills, Corn Planters, Potato Plant- 
ers, Cider Presses, etc. For sale by first- 
class dealers everywhere. Send to us for 
Free Catalogues. 


SUPERIOR DRILL COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER | 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
«I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” You will find it will 
bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. Our advertisers 
are glad to send catalogs to and answer 
questions for our readers. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 
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The Hermit Trush. 
LEE H. SAFFORD. 


Afar in the distant forest, 
Where the light takes a shimmering 


green, 
And the mottled gray of the beech 
trunks, 
And the vistaed aisles between, 
Like a pillared, vast cathedral 
Give a reverent hush to the scene, 


Where the mountain sunset lingers 
When the shimmer deepens to night, 

And the shadow over the valley 
Creeps up the mountain hight, 

A voice as of vibrant silver 
Sings the song of the still twilight. 


"Tis the evening hymn of the hermit, 
Poured forth in a sylvan dell, 

And the voice has a solemn sadness 
And a beauty no words can tell. 

Its tones have a deeper meaning to me 
Than the song of a day’s farewell. 


Awaked by the tremulous music, 
The ghostly past appears, 

And memories glad and memories sad 
Startle the unused tears, 

For voiced in the song of the hermit 

thrush 
Is the song of the other years. 
oe 


Courting Costumes in Featherdom. 
ALBERTA FIELD. 


“In the spring a fuller crimson comes 
| upon the robin’s breast; 
In the spring the wanton lapwing gets 
y himself another crest.” 
—Tennyson. 

Whoever asserts that love of adorn- 
ment is the sole prerogative of the 
female sex, cannot h used his eyes 
to advantage, nor been a patient 
server of the manners and fashions of 
the feathered folk, among whom a 
fondness for personal decoration seems 
to be confined almost exclusively to 
the male sex. It is a well known fact 
that many birds moult twice jn a 
son, and during this process several 
species adopt a different coloration. 
This condition is, of course, not the 
result of individual selection nor 
chance, but a systematic arrangement 
developed for a purjiose. So strong is 
the passion for display exhibited by 
some male birds, the black cock for 
instance, that he will strut about and 
go through his courting steps before 
a company of hens or even pigs, if 
there be none of his own kind about to 
admire his antics and fine feathers. 

Some birds discard their courting 
or nuptial plumage as soon as domes- 
tic life ceases, but just why all birds 
of the same family are not of one mind 
as to their habits of moulting is as yet 
amystery. Among the Tanagridae for 
instance, the handsome _ jet-winged 
scarlet tanager, Piranga erythromelas, 
who comes to us in the spring wearing 
a coat of such brilliant red that he 
looks like a living coal of fire as he 
drops through the green leaves, is the 
only member of this gay liveried fam- 
ily who sees fit to make any noticeable 
change at moulting time. 

CASTING HIS GAY COAT. 

When the male scarlet tanager is 
moulting in September, he is almost 
ludicrous in appearance and presents 
a crazy-quilt aspect that makes him 
a laughable sight. Here and there 
among the dull green feathers hang 
tatters of scarlet which look like 
shreds of a torn garment, and in this 
disreputable costume he looks as 
though he had been in a free fight and 
got much the worst of it. When he 
has shed all of his crimson, he is a 
very modest appearing bird indeed as 
he flits about in his suit of dull colors, 
retaining nothing of his former splen- 
dor save the black wings and tail. 

The handsome-coated bobolink, bet- 
ter known to the epicurean public as 
a reed bird, has a life story quite sim- 
jlar to that of the scarlet tanager so 
far as a nuptial plumage is concerned. 
He comes north wearing a gorgeous 
livery of yellow, black and white, 
which, in autumn, is cast aside with 
his harp-like song, and he puts on for 
the too often fatal journey to the rice 
fields, the sparrow-like plumage of his 
discreet little wife. 

Though as a rule, the goldfinches do 
not leave us in winter, yet they discard 
their handsome regalia worn at 
thistle-down-time, and put on a coat 
of mixed gray, a more suitable garb 


ave 


ob- 


sea- 


EVENINGS 


in which to get out on a winter day 
and hustle for seed meals, than their 
courting uniform of black and gold. 

Many birds in moulting shed their 
feathers entire while others change 
their colors by a process that causes 
the ends of the feathers to disinte- 
grate and drop off. The loss of the 
brownish feather edging on the red- 
winged black birds brings the black 
feathers in sight, while the purple 
finch, who by the way is not purple at 
all, but raspberry red, brightens the 
pink tints by subtracting the gray mat- 
ter from its feathers, 

THE NEW WOMAN IN BIRD LAND. 


There are very few instances, among 
birds at least, where the females are 
the wooers, hence one may surmise 
that the males adopt a brilliant color- 
ation solely to gratify an artistic color 
sense in their lady loves, discarding it 
as soon as the desire to attract ceases. 
To be sure there are exceptional cases 
like the thrushes, where the female is 
as handsomely clothed as the male. 
And again, some of the males seem to 
have changed places with their wives 
and attend to all of the household af- 
fairs as does the Indian bustard. This 
female, a sort of ornithological “new 
woman,” spends most of her time 
loafing around the country, visiting 
her friends and possibly attending club 
meetings, leaving all domestic con- 
cerns to the care of her meek and 
patient mate, who incubates the eggs 
and rears the nestlings as becomes a 
properly submissive husband, 

I find, however, that submissiveness 
in husbands is the rule and not the 
exception in the bird world, but the 
average female is a busy person her- 
self and is not, like the bustard,inclined 
to shirk luties and re- 


her maternal d 
sponsibilities. When it comes to the 


AT HOME 


The Farm House as It Should Be. 


PROGRESSIVE HOUSEWIFE. 


Very many farmhouses have been 
added to in construction. The former 
kitchen has been made into a new din- 
ing room as the new kitchen was built 
on. Yet the pantry is left to open into 
the dining room, while the entrance to 
the cellar is through the pantry. This 
means many steps for the housewife 
in getting even one meal, and when 
we come to multiply the extra steps 
taken to get one meal by the number 
of meals in a day and again in a year, 
it means much toward wearing one 
out physically. 

Then, too, the lack of a drain in 
the kitchen or upon the back porch 
necessitates hundreds of steps in a 
day in going up and down the back 
steps to empty pails and pans of wa- 
ter. The drain in a kitchen would 
save all these, and added to this sav- 
ing of physical strength, would leave 
a much more clean and healthful back 
yard, which, without the drain, must, 
during the winter and early spring 
months become offensive both to sight 
and smell. 

By all means have the water sup- 
ply in the house. The hard water tank 
is a great improvement over the driven 
well even if the well is in the kitchen 
or on the back porch, and it has been 
demonstrated that with only wind- 
mill power a complete water system, 
including bath tub, chair and lava- 
tory, with hot and cold water pipes 
can be had in the ordinary farmhouse 
well as in the city house. 

The lack of ventilation in the farm- 
house is often noticed. Windows in 
all rooms should be arranged so that 
they may be opened from both top and 
bottom. The main living room, which 


as 








ALL AMONG 








THE DAISIES 


T. W. B. 
Daisies golden hearted, all abloom for me. 
How I love you, love you, nodding light and free. 
White robed flower fairies, little winds I wis 
Should not be withholden from a stolen kiss. 


question of selecting a building site 
and choosing materials for nest con- 
struction, the wee wife has all the 
say. The male’s abjectness is at times 
almost pathetic as was the case of a 
pair of wrens with whom I was once 
intimately acquainted. The flippant- 
tailed husband, who was really a 
musical prodigy and altogether too 
gifted to be relegated to the “fetch and 
carry” service, would bring home con- 
scientiously selected twigs and grasses, 
only to be thrust aside and see the 
irascible little madam pitch every last 
one out to the ground, meanwhile voic- 
ing her scorn with derisive chips. But 
too, when her meek helpmate was out 
of sight, I have seen this same diplo- 
matist in feathers slip down and lug 
back many of the discarded sticks, 
evidently satisfied that they were just 
what she needed in her business. 
Doubtless she was of the opinion that 
the proper authority could be main- 
tained only by exercising a brave show 
of dominition that would keep “him- 
self” sufficiently under her thumb. 

The world is not so bitter but a 
smile could make it sweet.—[Tenny- 
son, 





often serves a double purpose, should 
be treated to a fresh air bath every 
morning. We preach and practice giv- 
ing the sleeping rooms proper venti- 
lation, but the odor of buckwheat 
cakes is often left in the living room 
until the vegetables cooking for din- 
ner announce a change. Windows 


should not only provide means of ven- | 
tilation, but should be allowed to serve | 


their legitimate purpose, that of let- 
ting in the sunlight. 

House plants are desirable in the 
home, but to see every window filled 
to its utmost capacity with plants 
leads us to remonstrate against this 
practice. Let the cheery living room 
have at least one window set aside 


free of plants that if the “‘gude mon” | 


wants to draw nearer the light in 
reading on a dark day, he can do so 
without fear of knocking over a plant 
jar. 3etter have a few well 


plants arranged so as not to be in 


the way than a promiscuous quantity | 
window 


occupying pleasant 


view. 


every 


The wide porch is much in fashion | 


to-day and for once, at least, fashion 


conforms to comfort and convenience. | 


Eight feet is none too wide for the 





| formed 


i unheaithy ce 


}On my stomach a fi years ago, 


| brought 


| muscles, 


| found its effects even w 


| but it never helped me 





kept | 


porch to a farmhouse and two of these 
add much to the architectural beauty 
and give ample room for use. The 
front or side porch can be furnished 
in summer with a few rugs laid down, 
rockers and a hammock. Then, too, 
how delightful to the little ones to 
have the table set for supper on this 
wide porch, especially to mark a birth- 
day. After the day’s work is over 
what better place for the family to 
gather than on the porch and enjoy 
an hour with papers, books or with 
the children? 

The wide back porch is both handy 
and comfortable. In the summer 
much of the kitchen work can be done 
outside and in the winter it affords a 
place to clean the shoes, or remove 
rubbers before coming inside. 

The farmhouse can, and should, be 
built with an eye for conveniences, 
light, ventilation, beauty in location 
and warmth. Upon the latter we have 
not touched but the furnace burning 
either coal or wood is the proper way 
of heating the farmhouse and the exr 
pense of one is not beyond the means 
of the average farmer. Women should 
look up and study out all conveniences 
tending to help them in their house- 
work and then have the right to di- 
rect the arrangement of the house 
when it is being built. 





FEED YOUNG GIRLS 


Must Have Right Food While Growing 


Great care should be taken at the 
critical period when the young girl is 
just merging into womanhood that the 
diet shall contain all that is upbuild- 


jing and nothing harmful. 


age the structure is being 
if formed of a healthy, 
character, health and happi- 
follow; on the other hand 
‘lis may be built in and 
condition slowly supervene 
if not checked, may ripen into 


chronic~ disease and cause life-long 


At that 
and 
turdy 
ess will 

SICK 
which, 
suffering. 

A young lady says: 

“Coffee such an effect 
J that 
quit using it. It 
pains in my 


began to have 


compelled to 
on headaches, 
and nerve 


“I tried to use t 


i Was 


ymusness. 
a in its stead, but 
orse than those 
Then for a long 
at my meals, 
physically, and 
at last it palled on me. A friend 
came to the rescue with the suggestion 
that I try Postum Coffee. 

“I did so, only to find at first, that 
I didn’t fancy it. But I had heard of 
so many persons who had been ben- 
efited by its use that I persevered, and 
when I had it brewed right found it 
grateful in flavor and soothing and 
strengthening to my stomach. I can 
find no words to express my feeling 
of what I owe to Postum Food Coffee! 

“In every respect it has worked a 
wonderful improvement—the head- 
aches, nervousness, the pains in my 
side and back, all the distressing 
symptoms yielded to the magic power 
of Postum. My brain seems also to 
share in the betterment of my physi- 
cal condition; it seems keener, more 
alert and brighter. I am, in short, 
in better health now than I ever was 
before, and I am sure I owe it to the 
use of your Postum Food Coffee.” 
Name given by Postum Co.,. Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 


‘IN MEMORIAM | 


Marble and granite monuments become discolored ,moss- 
grown, aud in time crumble and <—ere 
Some cemeteries now prohibit marble. 


White Bronze 


Monuments ate indestructible. Time 
andthe elements do not affect them. 
Gold and Silver Medals 
at St. Louis. 

If in need of monuments, Markers, 
headstones, posts, grave Covers oF 
etatuary, give us approximate sum 
you can spend and ve will send a 

variety of 
® ° 
Beautiful Designs, 
ees, etc. No obligation to buy. 
We deel direct and deliver every- 
where. AGENTS WANTED. 


3 MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
Cherry St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


{ suffered from coffee. 
time I drank milk 


alone 























The Cry of the Mother. 


LIZZIE CLARK HARDY. 
My life is so narrow, so narrow, envi- 
roned by four square walls! 
And ever across my threshold the shadow 
of duty falls. 
My eyes wander oft to the hilltops, but 
ever my heart stoops down 
1 a passion of love to the babies that 
helplessly cling to my gown. 


In the light of a new day dawning I see 
an evangel stand; 

And to fields that are ripe for the harvest 
I am lured by a beckoning hand. 

it I have no place with the reapers, no 
part in the soul-stirring strife, 

must hover by babies on the hearth- 
stone, and teach them the lessons of 
life. 


I 


must answer their eager questions with 
God-given words of truth; 

must guide them in ways of wisdom 
through childhood and early youth; 

I must nourish their souls and their bod- 

ies with infinite, watchful care, 

Take thought of the loaves and the fishes 

and the raiment that they must 

wear. 


But at night, when the lessons are over, 
and I cuddle each sleepy head, 
When the questions are asked and an- 
swered, and the last little prayer is 
said, 
When the 
that 
day 
Then I kneel in the midst of my children 
and humbly and thankfully pray: 


fruitless unrest has vanished, 
fretted my heart through the 


“Dear Lord, when I stand with the reap- 
ers before thee at set of the sun, 
When the sheaves of the harvest are gar- 

nered, and life and its labor is done, 

I shall lay at thy feet these, my children; 

to my heart and my garments they 
cling. 

may not go forth with the reapers, but 

these are the sheaves I shall bring.”’ 


~ 


Kinks of a Southern Cook. 


MRS HENRY WIGHT. 








1 have a neighbor who says she does 
not know a thing about dietetics, and 
that she doesn’t propose to be enlight- 
ened for fear she would get to having 
such bre as her friends next 
door have. She declares that her people 
are a longlived race. She admits that 


ikfasts 


there might possibly have been a case 
or two of dyspepsia in each generation, 
but that these were not more pro- 


nounced than the general run of such 
eases, and that while they were about 
it, her relatives took dyspepsia for 
something worth while. All this ‘was by 
way of retort when someone remarked 
to her that her hot biscuits that 
she made for breakfast every morning 
were injurious. Hot biscuits, she said, 
had been a staple article of diet in her 


house, her mother’s and her grand- 
mother’s, ever since she could remem- 
ber, and they would also be in her 


daughter’s, if, she said, with a shrug, 
Mary Maude could ever be taught to 
make them right. hus, the knowledge 
came to me, that biscuit makers, like 
poets, are born and not made. I had 
shrewdly suspected the same, from my 
own secret and unsuccessful efforts to 
duplicate the feather-like morsels that 
I had eaten at Mrs Marsh’s. 

“The main ingredient is neither flour, 
nor soda, as some seem to think,” said 
Mrs Marsh, with a penetrating look at 


her daughter, Mary Maude. “It is 
sense, or to be strictly truthful, in- 
stinct. Now I don’t measure things 


for my biscuits at all. Yes, of course 
I use baking powder, even when I use 
soda and buttermilk, because it makes 
the biscuits whiter and lighter, too.” 
That idea of putting in the baking 
powder even when the soda and butter- 
milk are used, was my salvation, for 
I went home and made biscuits—not 
quite as nice as hers, but fit to eat, and 
that is more than can be said of any 


previous efforts. My neighbor incli- 
dentally explained to me that before 
she teok out her soda, she always 


tasted her milk to see just how acid 
it was, and this precaution was*also of 
help to me.. A fea trials proved to me 
that a safe measure was 2 teaspoons of 
baking powder to each spoon of soda 
used, but I rarely ewer have to use as 
much as a spoon of soda, as it takes 
much less of it than I had supposed. 
WAFFLE ART. 

Mrs Marsh’s waffles are good too, but 
these she measures accurately, and 
as they never fail, I will pass on the 
recipe. It is 1 teacup of flour, with 
baking powder sifted in, to each tea- 
cup of sweet milk, or if one can guess, 
seda and sour milk may be used, still 
adding that extra baking powder that 


MOTHERS AND 


the biscuits require. Then for each cup 
of milk use one egg, beaten separately, 
and a scant tablespoon of melted lard, 
with a heaping one of salt, to the 
whole, if three measures. After this is 
baked to a delectable brown, brush 
each waffle over with a generous sup- 
ply of melted butter, and send to the 
table as hot as can be. This is the way 
the old-fashioned Beauregard batter- 
cakes are made, but it is just as good 
for the ‘waffles. Mrs Marsh says that 
she never trusts any one to adapt the 
soda and sour milk in these except her- 
self, but I have tried it, and found that 
it worked all right, even if I haven’t 
her remarkable instinct for quantity. 
DELICOUS FRIED$ WEETS. 


She sometimes has for breakfast the 
nicest fried * sweet potatoes I ever 
tasted. She does not cut them thin, 
but splits even a large thick potato into 
not more than three slices. She does 
not fry them in a spider, but has what 
she calls her potato pot, a great deep 
old-timer, which she keeps at least half 
full of lard. This she is careful never 
to burn and she does not empty it be- 
tween fryings, but sets it aside well 
covered for the next time. She heats 
it well, then drops in her potatoes, and 
covers them tightly. This steams them 
so thoroughly. that by the time the 
outsides are browned, they are soft all 
the way through, when they are sent 
hot to the table, and are as nearly per- 
fection as fried potatoes can be—crisp 
and brown outside, and soft and sweet 
within. 


-— 


Three Carrot Ways. 


MRS H. H. BUCK. 








This can hardly be told 
Scrape and boil the 
using plenty of 
drain and pour 


Carrot Pie: 
from squash pie. 
carrots until tender, 
water. When done, 
cold water over them. Let stand five 
minutes, then mash. To make good- 
sized pie use 1 cup carrot, 1 pt milk, 
4 tablespoons white sugar, % teaspoon 
each salt, cinnamon and ginger and 1 


well-beaten egg. Bake slowly, using 
one crust. 

Roast Carrots: Scald the carrots 
until the skin can be removed, then 


place them in a pan with a roast of 
beef or pork. Turn them once in a 
while and baste when you do the meat. 
Mashed Carrots: Boil until tender, 
put through a vegetable squeezer, and 
add butter, pepper and salt. Stir over 
the fire until hot, then serve at once. 
This is a good substitute for squash, 


a 


Washes While He Reads—Here is a 
way of making play of wash day. Per- 
haps some of our bright boys will try 
this to help mother. I had an old bi- 
cycle unfit for use. I made a frame 
to raise the hind wheel from the floor, 
wound the rim with twine (tire being 
off) and reversed the seat. In place of 
the fork I inserted a piece of pipe (a 
stick would do as well). Then I took 
some old belting, cut it to 1% inches 
wide and about 10 feet long and with 








RUNNING WASHING MACIIINE AND EMERY 
WHEEL. 

that I run the washing machine for my 
wife. I can read the paper while I 
wash and I do not lose much time 
from field work either. An emery 
wheel can also be run with it by bolt- 
ing l-inch strips to the top part of 
frame extending over the wheel and 
mounting a polishing head on same.— 
{Fred R. 

Laundering Lace Curtains—Curtains 
badly smoked or otherwise soiled can 
be made to look almost as good as 


new if carefully laundered. This is 
my way of washing them. I first 
brush out all dust possible. I then put 


them in a tub of lukewarm rainwater 
and soap them well with naph- 
tha soap, roll up and let soak in the 
water two or three hours. Then I un- 
roll and pat and work them through 
the water gently, as they tear easily. 
When I think they are clean I put 
through a wringer and immerse in 
soft water, the temperature of the 








DAUGHTERS 
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That “Sun-Light” Effect. 


Many soaps, made especially for use 
in shampooing, are positively injurious. 
They may cleanse the scalp, but they 
darken the hair. 

Ivory Soap is the only soap you should 


use, 


It gives blonde hair that peculiar 


“sun-light” effect, while in the case of 
dark hair, it intensifies the gloss. 


There is no “‘free’’ ‘uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. 


That ts 


why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
994ig0 Per Cent. Pure 








first. To this I add a small handful 
of powdered borax, and it makes them 
beautifully white. After standing a 
short time they are thoroughly rinsed 
and wrung out of this water and blued 
and starched. On the floor of a spare 
room I stretch sheets and on them 
staretch the curtains. Here two 
can work to an advantage. Take 
opposite corners, pull gently and even- 
ly, pining or sewing in place. If the 
curtain has a scalloped edge, it will 
pay you to fasten each point. Sev- 
eral curtains may be done at once, 
one over the other. Leave until dry. 
{Mrs G. Gray. 


When Moths Prevail—Shavings 
made from cigar boxes are convenient 
for placing in woolen clothes when 
packing them away for the summer. 
Those who dislike the odor of moth 
balls, and this odor will cling to the 
clothes until the frost takes it out, 
will find furs and all woolen clothes 
perfectly safe if sealed in newspapers, 
as moths dislike printers’ ink.—[Mary 
Cc. Blue. 





Pineapple Ice—Soak 1 cup tapioca 
over night, add 1 cup granulated su- 
gar, scrape or chop the soft part of a 
pineapple and stir well into the tap- 
ioca. Place on ice and serve as cold 
as possible with sugar sprinkled over 
top.—[E. F. P. 





When graham for muffin palls, try 
a handful of “fine feed,” used for the 
ca -e, with the white flour, for baking 
powder gems. An egg improves them. 
They must be served hot; they are not 
good warmed over.—[{Paddy. 











= «THE ee 
Its Cultivation, Growth, and Development, 
Sprays and Spraying, Harvesting and 
Storing, Production, Transportation 
and Marketing. 
By SAMUEL FRASER, 


Assistant Agr ist, Cornell University. 





This book is destined to rank as a stand 
work upon Potato Culture. While the practi 
side has been emphasized the scientific part has 
not been neglected, and the information given is 
of value both to the grower and the student. In 
the preparation of this work the author has 
drawn largeiy upon the reports and bulletins 
furnished by the American Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations during the past fifteen years 
and upon any European data which he has felt 
to be of sufficient value to warrant their intro- 
duction. 

Treating upon its history and botany, some 
conditions influencing growth and development, 
soils, rotations, manuring and fertil: , con- 
siderations of seed, varieties, planting, culti- 
vation, obstructions to growth and develop. 
ment, sprays and spraying, Se and 
storing, production, transportation and mar- 
kets, chemical composition, breeding and select- 
ing, the life history and methods of controllin 
many of the diseases and insects which at! 
potatoes are given. 

The book ts well illustrated by photographs 
and drawings, nearly all of which ipere made 
expressly for this book by the author. Taken 
all in all it is the most complete, reliable and 
authoritative book on the potato ever published 
in America. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, pages, 
price, postpaid, 75c. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, I. 
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AROUND THE TABLE 
BUSYBODIES VS. TRUTH. 





Here Are The Facts -- Judge For Yourself. 





Busybodies who see in success only falsity, who, without making an effort to 
inform themselves, blatantly cry offense against honesty and truth—seem to forget 
that a slur against Dr. Pierce’s well-known non-alcoholic family remedies is a slur 
against the intelligence of thousands of clear-thinking American women who 
know they have been helped and cured by Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It 
is not a “patent medicine” in the true meaning of the word—it is simply the 
favorite remedy which Dr. Pierce used in an extended practice for the treatment 


of the diseases of women. 








A name for honesty and square dealing is better 
| Truth and Influence. | than great riches, 


Fraud is a bubble that soon 


bursts. Dr. R. V. Pierce has always been known to 
speak the truth—his famous medicines are founded on the rock of public approval 
and have thousands of truthful testimonials as to their ability to cure diseases 


for which they are recommended. 





| True Speaking. 





No man ever lost a prospective customer through 
telling the truth, 


In the long run Dr. Pierce believes 


the truth will prevail and he is therefore not afraid to 


make public his formula, 





Valuable Trade 
Secrets. 











The ingredients of Dr, Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
is here given to the public. 
lence and harmless character of his “Prescription” 


He vindicates the excel- 


by letting the sick and ailing women know just what 
they are taking when they use this reliable tonic and nervine for the diseases 


and illnesses peculiarly feminine. 


These ingredients’ are combined in just 


the right proportion to make an efficient remedy without the use of a particle 


of alcohol. 


| Non-Alcoholic. | 








Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription combines a non- 
alcoholic extract from the following medicinal plants 


scientifically prepared by experienced chemists at the laboratory of the World’s 
Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y.> 


LADY’S SLIPPER (Cypripedium Pubescens),. 


B 


BLA@K COHOSH (Cimicifuga Racemosa), 
UNICORN ROOT (Chamelirium Luteum), 
BLUE COHOSH (Caslophyllum Thalictroides), ~ 


GOLDEN SEAL (Aydrastis Canadensis), 








FOR INFORMATION: 


As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soil 
and Climate in Virginia, Roses and South Carolina, 


Georgia, Alabama and Florida and along the 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to 


WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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i To Printers Yj 
IN 


Web Presses 


BIGGEST BARGAIN 


The following machines are offered at low 
prices and easy terms, either with or without 
complete electrical equipment: 

One six page wide electrotype web perfect- 
ing Hoe press, prints 8, 12,16, 20 or 24 pages, 
each 139 in. long by 10j in. wide with four 
columns of 13 ems pica, at 12,000 complete 
copies per hour, folded, pasted and trimmed ; 
32, 40 or 48 pages, at 6000 per hour, delivered 
to either pa@ye or half-page size. 

One Hoe web perfecting half tone electro- 
type press for fine work, with various color 
combinations. It delivers folded, trimmed 
and stitched a ee with type matter 
11} by 7§ in. in either 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 28, 32, 36, 
40 or 48 pages. It will also take pages 17} by 
11} in. or five standard columns 13 picas wide, 
and print of these 8, 12, 16, 20 and 24 pages. 
This machine is even better than when new. 

Also one Stonemetz web perfecting press 
delivering 16 pages folded, pasted and trim- 
med, 6000 per hour. Size of plate 143 by 9} in. 
or four standard 13 ems columns. 

For further particulars address 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





WE WANT AGENTS 


in every town to ride and sell our bicycles, 
oy 4 Finest guaranteed 1905 MODI 


Good pay. 
with FunctureProot $10 to $2 
1908 & 1904 Hotels @F to $12 
Hand Wheels 
$3 to $8 


500 d- 
ao ~~ & ——" 
els 0 as ne 
y 5 half cost. 
CLARA OG BALE ot bate 2otty 
TEN DAYS TRIAL to anyone 

me without a 8 eee ee for 

ial 

| TIRES. SUNDEIES. AUTOMOBILES, 
MEAD CYCLE GCO., Dept. P76, CHICAGO 
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ht te have every shelf filled, with a 
ue more lying on the table, in these days 
when good books are so cheap. We can 
help you dothis. Drop usa postal askin 
fora catalog. Rural books, or standar¢ 
works of fiction, history ,travel poetry ,etc. 

ORANGE JUDD J 
52 Lafayette Place, New Yor 
Marquette Blig., Chicago 





Your Book Case 


“Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys.” 


“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS.” 











This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering where 
they will go to spend their vacation 
this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free upon receipt of a 
two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York, 
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Springfield, Mass. 
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Table Talk is just what its name im- 
plies—the talk-it-over department. It is 
your very own. Have you a perplexing 
problem in any phase of life? Lay it on 
the Table and let others help you in its 
solution. Have you a happy, cheerful 
thought? Share it with others at the 
Table. Matter for this department is 
not paid for. Tabl2 Talk is your own. 
Its success lies in your own hands en- 
tirely. Remember that everyone is wei- 
come here and the more subjects intro- 
duced the better. Address all letters to 
Table Talk Editor, this office. 





More Questions, 


What is the greatest cross laid upon 
you in domestic life? 

Do you who are or have been teach- 
ers, believe in corporal punishment for 
coudren? 

On what grounds do you found your 
convictions? 

Do you fathers and mothers believe 
in corporal punishment at home or 
at school? 

On what grounds do you found your 
convictions? 

What advice would you who are 
grandmothers or grandfathers give to 
insure life long happiness to a young 
couple just starting out? 

What would you suggest to your 
county fair, especially the social side? 

These questions are continually pre- 
senting themselves in daily life. Let 
us talk them over at the Table. Ad- 
dress Table Talk Editor, this office. 


a> 





The Truth Aboud One Woman. 


JANE EYRE. 


Among my acquaintances is a sweet 
woman, 2 pretty woman, with half a 
century behind her, and a wasted mar- 
ried life. In her own words, at the 
time of her marriage she was “strong 
as a moose.” Mr H owned a large 
apple orchard and Mrs H undertook to 
gather all the apples, while her hus- 
band peddled them, driving long dis- 
tances. At first she could easily do 
this without neglecting her housework, 
although her mind soon became a 
waste place, as she took no time for 
self improvement. Her husband was 
a good scholar and ‘subscribed for 
many periodicals, which he read on 
the road, but Mrs H, from thinking 
she had no time to read, came to think 
reading a waste of time. It was but 
a step from the picking and sorting 
and packing of apples, spraying the 
trees, pruning their branches and saw- 
ing down superfluous trees, to the 
planting and harvesting of other crops, 
and Mr H was away so much that 
most of the barn work devolved upon 
her and finally all of it, for when the 
head of the farm came home late it 
was natural for her to pity his weari- 
ness and continue as she did in his 
absence, and to care for his team be- 
sides. Soon she dropped out of society 
altogether, home duties were so press- 
ing. Refined people called less fre- 
quently, for they were almost certain 
to find her milking or pitching com- 


Painkiller 


and the Rheumatism's gone. 
All 


Mien’s Wool Suits 


$752 49 § | 9:50 


Buy_at_ manufacturer’s prices—direct from mill, 
saves half. Satisfaction sure. Samples free. Latest 
fabrics and colors in ladies’ dress goods, at half 
retail prices. Every yard guaranteed. Write to-day. 
GLEN ROCK WOOLEN HILLS, . 
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post, and embarrassed to have them 
See ner in the necessary costume. 

When small fruits were added to 
the orchard, help had to be hired, and 
then trouble began in the house. She 
found that she could not rush in at a 
few minutes of meal time and rustle a 
pan of biscuits into the oven ana give 
any kind of satisfaction. Mrs H nad 
two children, a boy and a girl, with 
five years between them. They were 
running wild, and when her attention 
was called to their Arabic condition, 
she excused herself with the plea of 
no time. A girl was advertised for, 
and she made trial of half a dozen, 
but all were found, when too late, to 
be degrading companions to leave the 
children with. 

Mrs H tried keeping the children 
with her, when not at school, but their 
lack of discipline made this impos- 
sible. And the atmosphere of the 
hired men was so much more con- 
taminating, even than that of the city 
girl from the slums, that it was not 
desirable. Then on cold and wet days 
the long hours outdoors kept by the 
mother gave colds to the delicate little 
girl. Not the least of the evils of this 
course was the light in which the 
neighbors looked upon her. A huck- 
ster, coming there to buy apples, asked 
her, in the writer’s presence, to “lend 
a hand” in lifting a barrel of apples 
into his cart. “I know you're used to 
doing these things,”” he apologized. 
Another, in moving a wagon from 
the path of his team, lifted the thills, 
saying, “Will you ketch aholt ’f the 
wheel, Mis’ H?” She did both,. and 
her son and daughter saw and felt no 
indignity. 

There is absolutely no home life in 
that house. The children’s bedtime 
comes by the time the mother is ready 
to drop into a chair. There is no 
company. Relatives look in some- 
times, to pity the children. The wife 
and mother is breaking down fast. She 
says she sees now, but is too old to 
make herself over. Besides, the hus- 
band now expects it of her. And she 
has so highly cultivated the sylvan in- 
stinct that her whole interest is out- 
side the nest where her heart ought 
to be. 


Se 


Our Thought Exchange. 





Content is to be thankful that con- 
ditions are so much in our favor as 
they are. Discontent is seeing the neg- 
ative side of every subject, and want- 
ing place or rank beyond our capabil- 
ities.—[Jasper Blines. 


A woman has no right to marry for 
a home unless it is understood by both 
parties as a business transaction, and 
her view of home merely a place to 
stay.—[Clara L. Scofield. 

I think it a woman’s place to do 
any work that falls to her. If she 
can sit in the parlor and fold her 
hands its all right, but if she has to 
hoe in the garden or do anything of 
the nature and can do it well, 
all honor to her.—{Arkansas Girl. 


I do not consider it degrading in 
the least but rather elevating to lend 
a helping hand to my husband, when 
possible for me to do so. I have cut 
off and husked corn, planted and 
picked potatoes, led the horse to mow 
away hay, raked hay, and am not 
left when it comes to doing chores.— 
{S. M B. H., Michigan. 


I have enjoyed the letters of many of 
the Tablers and find many good ideas 
put forth. I think the Table Talk de- 
partment well worth the space it takes. 
[Elmyr, Illinois. 

















Alice A. Smith. 
CHAPTER IX. 

Their success with the cooking was 
peginning to attract attention and 
when Rose dropped in to tea on Satur- 
dav evening, she reported that the 
girls had told their brothers about 
the ice cream and cake, and they were 
jealous as could be at not having been 

here. 
’ “Tuesday is the last day that Edith 
will be here, and it is my birthday, 
too.” sighed May. “If mamma were 
only home we might have a party. It 
seems too bad.” 

She did not notice that Edith staid 
in theedining room for a long whis- 
pered conference with her uncle, or 
tl when Rose went home, a writ- 
ten paper was slipped into her hand. 
But fame has its drawbacks, as Edith 

overed when she met Aunt Cynthia 
ch, 


By 


yur father had let me know,” 
int Cynthia, “William might 
pared me a day or so to look 

you. But there would have been 
ice ream parties to waste your 
ther’s stuff and she away.” Then 

turned to Edith. “They say you 
loing the cooking. Where did you 

hool? Well! I was sure 
you didn’t teach you. She 
ha no gumption about cooking. 
Anyway, I shall be over to-morrow to 
see how things are getting on.” 

\s they walked home they discussed 
this rather unpleasant prospect. Edith 
leclared the expected guest to be ex- 

disagreeable. 

“She isn’t pleasant,’”’ admitted May, 
is father’s sister, and was so 
kind to us all when mother had that 
lor lIness that we know we can 

enough for her. It’s much 

to stand, if you just make up 

your mind not to let her make you 
very smart too, reads 
things, and can do any- 
thing inside a house or out of it. I 
1 I knew as much as Aunt Cyn- 


hu! 
“If y 
Al 


Ats 
ther 


but she 


She’s 


1 —- 
KNOWS 


[I would rather be less knowing and 


more agreeable,” was the reply. 
“Maybe if we take pains, we could 
be both,” said May. 
Aunt Cynthia was as good as her 
word. The girls hurried to have 
everything done, but early as they 


was earlier. When the meat 
ind missing on Saturday, there 
had been a fowl cooked for the Sun- 
day dinner, and Edith intended to 
make croquettes of the left-over bits. 
J as she was preparing them, Aunt 
iia walked in unannounced. 
that your making?” 
ked sharply. 

Croquettes,” was the almost equally 
sharp reply. 

“Hm! thought croquette was a 
game. But folks make queer messes, 
give them a high sounding name, and 
call it food. What’s this stuff like?” 

Edith suddenly remembered it was 
easier to stand if you did not get 
Cc! she answered pleasantly. 
“The name comes from a French 
word which means ‘to crackle.’ They 
are made of all kinds of cooked food, 
well seasoned. Some are sweet and 
some are meat. They are soft inside 
and have a brown, crisp crust.” 

“They are fine, Aunt Cynthia, fath- 
er likes them very much,” put in May, 


Cynthi 
“What’s 


she 


"OSs, so 


nd they are just as saving as can. 


be. We just use up things we have 
in the house.” 

“Hm!” said Aunt Cynthia, “Go on, 
lon’t let me disturb you.” 

She sat upright in a straight backed 
hair, energetically knitting, but keep- 

§ a sharp watch on all Edith’s move- 
ments, which the girl found verv em- 


barrassine 


What are you going to do with all 
that butter?” asked Aunt Cynthia, as |’ 
saw Edith measure three level 
tablespoons of butter into a small, 
100th saucepan 
“Tam going to make a white sauce.” 
“Why don’t you begin with the milk, 
Ke Other folks?” 
“Because the flour is better for be- 
& cooked in the butter, the sauce 


‘Stes richer and it is easier to get it 
nooth,” said Edith patiently, as she 


_you liked this series? 
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stirred four tablespoons of flour into 
the melted butter and when both were 
bubbling together added slowly, stir- 
ring all the time, one cup of milk. 
When the sauce was very thick and 
smooth, it was taken from the fire, 
seasoned with a teaspoon of salt, a 
shake or two of pepper, and a tea- 
spoon of grated onion. Then Edith 
mixed in a cup and a half of chopped 
chicken, spread the mixture on a 
greased platter and started toward the 
cellar. 

“What now?” asked Aunt Cynthia. 

“T am going to put it in the cellar, 
so that the sauce will cool and get 
firm enough to handle.” 

“H’m! Weil, now, if you’re through, 
T’ll take a hand.” And with Edith 
to whisk eggs and so forth, and May 
to fetch and carry, Aunt Cynthia, with 
practiced speed, and very little at- 
tempt at measuring, produced mar- 
vels of cookery. There were fruit 
pies, a rice pudding, a golden ginger- 
bread, a delicious large cup cake and 
a supply of light biscuits. 

“Your father will have something to 
stay his stomach when he gets faint on 
French flummery,” she said to May. 

Edith did not enjoy this secondary 
position, but she did as she was bid 
without inquiry or comment. After 
three hours of this work she brought 
her croquettes to a side table to get 
out of the way of Aunt Cynthia’s 
overwhelming industry. That lady 
watched her carefully. She saw Edith 
take a spoonful of the material, now 
firm and stiff, toss it around on a plate 
of bread crumbs, then give the little 
lump a quick roll under her hand and 
stand it on end with a slight force to 
flatten it. A small well-crumbed cyl- 
inder was the result. One at a time 
these were rolled in beaten egg and 
again in crumbs. 

“Where did you get that stuff you 
are using?” Aunt Cynthia inquired. 

“We saved the bits of bread, dried 
them in a cool oven, rolled them and 
sifted them,’’ was May’s reply. 

When the girls placed the pot of 
cruller fat over the fire, Aunt Cynthia 
demurred. 

‘It’s all right, auntie,” said May, 
“we did it before, and we didn’t burn 
or spill anything.” 

Edith had found a flour sieve, which 
answered well the purpose of frying 
basket. It was a quart size, made all 
of wire without solder. As the fat 
grew hot, the girl tested it by throw- 
ing in a bit of bread; when this 
browned while she slowly counted 30, 
the frying of the croquettes began. A 
few at a time were put in the basket, 
plunged into the hot fat, cooked for 
one-half minute, drained a moment 
and then the basketful were tossed on 
soft paper to drain. When served at 
dinner, they were arranged in regular 
rows on the dish, and garnished with 
sprigs of parsley. 

After dinner Aunt Cynthia insisted 
upon doing up the work without hav- 
ing them mussing round, and the girls 
were glad enough to escape. 

“May,” said Sdith indignantly, 
“Aunt Cynthia is positively insulting.” 

“T am afraid she is, a little,” an- 
swered May, “‘but think Edith, she ate 
the croquettes and asked for more. 
And besides I saw her take paper and 
pencil and write down everything you 
did. I think she means to make them 
herself. Think of Aunt Cynthia learn- 
ing from little you.” 

[Next week will bring to a close 
the housekeeping of Edith and May. 
All of our little housewives will want 
to join them at their party. How 
many of you have been trying the les- 
sons which Edith taught May? Have 
The Editor can- 
not know unless you write him?—The 
Editor.] 
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Simpson Prints. 


impson-Eddystone 


hepherd Plaids 


make charming Summer gowns 
notable for bright beautiful patterns. 
Absolutely fast coloring 

on cloth of enduring texture. 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Shepherd Plaids. 


Sold by thousands of d-.alers for over half a 


Three generations ot Simpsons have made 


PRINTS the Edaystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 





















COMPLETE GUN CATALOGUE FREE 


If you want absolutely 
the best Shot Gun that 
@an be made for the money you'll be interested in 


UNION FIRE ARMS GUNS. 


Rothing like them or as good ever offered at anything like the price, $5.00 to $21.00. 
You'll save money and insure y ourself a thoroughly reliable and modern Gun by writing for our cata- 


UNION FIRE ARMS CO.,Mfers., Desk H, Toledo,Ohio. 


magazine, breech | 


ejectors, eto. 
logue before you buy. 









Our catalogue shows el! kinds, gingle and double barrel, 








CURED TO STAY CURED. 
Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored. prmeseme never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 1 years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patiente. 
Book J. Free. Very interesting. 

Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ROYAL E. BURNHAM, Patent 
Attorney, 824 Bond Buildin fe 
Washington, D. C. Patents Promptly 
Becured Booklet on Patents sent Free 





ENTS sichcSretcrences 


ashington, D.C. 


PAT 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, 








Wour Book Case 


ave every shelf filled, with a 

a g BA \- 4 on the table, in these days 

when good books are 80 cheap. We can 

help you do this. Drop usa postal askin 

fora catalog. Rural books, or standar« 

works of fiction history ,travel poetry ,etc. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 vette Place, New York 
oo aC , Springfield, Mass. 





Marquette Bidg., Chicago 











aad Per 100 for Distributing S les of Washi 
$8 Paid fluid. Sendéc. stamp. A.W.SCOTT,Cohoes, 5. fe 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Pages 
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Good Housekeeping 


A Monthly Magazine of the Most Fascinating and Useful 
Reaches Over a Million Readers. 








SOME JULY FEATURES 


The Japanese Bath. ; ‘ 


Lllustrated by Fames Preston 
Illustrated 


A Normandy Auberge. 
The Ghosts of Scitico. 
Elizabeth 

Sleep . ‘ : ; 
The Latest Thing from Paris . 
Our Extravagant Neighbors. 
An Artist’s Summer Cottage. 
The Bride’s Primer—XIII-XIV. 


Tllustrated 
. 


Tilustrated 
dllustrated 


MARGUERITE GLOVER 


Mary Howarp SMITH 
IsABEL GORDON CURTIS 
° LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 
JoHN Duncan QUACKENBOS, M D 
FLORENCE Howre HALL 
ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
A, &. 


Lilustrated in colors by F. Strothmann 


The Training of Pet Animals.’ /ilustrated SARAH COMSTOCK 


How the Piano Got Its Voice. 
A Story of White Ants. 


Lllustrated 


llustrated ANTHONY BLACK 


CARRIE D, MCCOMBER 


COOKERY—The Best in the World—FASHIONS 








SEND US $15 


and we will send you Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
(regular 
both 


and this 
new or 


journal 
renewal 


$1.00) 


price 
either 


one year, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Homestead Building. 


NEW YORK, 
§2 Lafayette Place. 





CHICAGO, 
Marquette Building. 
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An almost, infallible remedy for dis- 
eases of the Throat. and Lungs, 
known @ used the world over for 
almost a Century. 








GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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UNION LOCK POULTRY FENCE 


A Fence—WNot a Netting 
An unique combination of strength, econ- 
omy, utility and durability.” =" — 
We make the wire from highest quality 
material, galvanize it heavily with new 
prime western spelter and weave into fence. 


Tie cables are two steel wires twisted 
t»>zether; the pickets are single wires,tightly 
i». xed where they cross cables by the pat- 
«.:.ed “Union Lock.” 

The mesh, 1% x 3 at bottom and gradually 
increasing to 4x3 at the top, successfully 
prevents escape of chickens, small or large. 

No top rail or bottom boards required, 
and less than the usual number of posts. 

Testimonials prove that Union Lock Fence 
‘wears better and longer than ed other fence 
or netting and is more satisfactory. 


“Is Poultry Reising Profitable ?”’ — 
“The Popular Breeds in _ America” 
—‘* Food and F of Poultry ”’ — 
“Hatching and Raising Chicks” — 
**Poultry Houses’’—‘*A Few Sugges- 
tions About Poultry Fencing ”’—are the 
titles of the cha pters in the new and en- 
larged edition of our booklet F, “A 
Short Story for Poultry Raisers.”’ It is 

more than in- 
teresting — it 
is valuable. 
We will be pleased 
to send it to you 
upon request. 


Union 
Fence 
Company, 


114 Liberty Street, New York City. 
Mills at New Haven, Ct.; DeKalb, Ill; Oakland, Cal. 
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Dw Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 
(Z_ 2am SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 
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SSS Our Catalogue tells how 
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eS a KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
zZABox 203 Muncie Indiana. 
TONS 


BALES" fo., HAY 


Our large feed opening makes it easy for the man 
to get in the largest possible charge. Our power- 
head, with its 9-inch trip lever arms utilizes eve 

und of the horse's strength. Our quick rebound- 
ng plunger allows two charges to each circle of the 
team. How with these and many other points 
in the construction and easy operation of our 
Gem .and Victor presses we bale 15, 18 or even 
20 tons a day, is fully described in our Ha 
Press book. Say Hay PRESS ona postal wit 
your address and we'll gladly mail it with no 
obligation on 38 years’ experience back of - 

our machines, — 


~~ \eueeeed 

















MORE MONEY IN IT 


With equal outlay for labor the Alligator 
Box Press is guaranteed to bale 3 tons 
more in 10 hours, and the Hercules Box 
Press 5 tons more in 10 hours than any 
other two-horse press not forming a larger 
bale, or no sale. Catalog free, In writing 
name this paper. ' ‘ 


J. A. SPENCER 
Dwight, tll. 


Saw Mills 


From 4 h.p. size to largest made. Favor- 
ites in every lumber district, because high- 
est grade. ers, Trimmers, Planers, Wood 
Saws, Shingle and Lath Mills, te. Catalog free. 
merican Saw Mill Machinery Co., 

605 Engineering Bldg., New York. 




















ACHINE FOR 


DRILLING OR 
ell PROSPECTING 


with either Rope or Pipe Tools, write to us de- 
scribing your work, stating depth of wells and 
size of Bits or Drills you want. Our machines are 
the latest and most durable, and the greatest 
money earners ever made! Results guaranteed. 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


IF YOU WANT A 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


BARRELS OF AIR BURNED AS FUEL 


New, Remarkable Stove—Ohioan’s Great Invention—Consumes 395 Barrels of 
Air to One Gallon of common Kerosene oil making oil-gas—the 
New Fuel that looks and burns like gas! 


Wood, coal and oil all cost money. ONLY FREE FUEL IS AIR! Unlimited supply—no trust in control, 


Air belongs to rich and poor alike. 
ful stove burns air and gas—very little gas—principally air, 


We can’t burn air alone but see here! 


Our wonder- 
Takes its 


_ fuel almost entirely from the atmosphere. 
A miniature gas works—penny fuel for every family—save 1-2 to 1-3 on cost—save dirt and drudgery—no 
more coal or wood to carry—ashes unknown—absolute safety. 


SEE HOW SIMPLE? TURN A KNOB—TOUCH A MATCH—FIRE IS ON. 
TURN AGAIN—FIRE IS OFF? THAT’S ALL, 
Astonishing but true—time-tested—proven facts—circulars give startling details—overwhelming evidence. 


NO SUCH STOVE SOLD IN STORES—UNLIKE ANYTHINC YOU’VE SEEN OR HEARDOF. 


A genius of Cincinnati has invented a new, 
scientific oil-gas generator that is proving a bless- 
ing to women folks, enabling them to cook with 
gas—relieving them of drudgery. Makes cooking 
and housework a delight and at the same time 
often saves 1-3 to 1-2 in cost of fuel, 

How often “have many of our lady readers re- 
marked that they would give anything to get rid 
of the drudgery of using the dirty coal and wood 
stoves—also the smoky oil wick stoves and their 
gasoline stoves which are so dangerous and liable 
to cause explosions or fire at any time, 

Well, that day has arrived and a fine substitute 
has been discovered and every family can now 
have gas fuel for cooking, baking and heating 
and not have their kitchens a hot, fiery furnace 
in summer, and be carrying coal and ashes— 
ruining their looks and health, 


Thousands a Week. _ 


Upon calling at the factory we found that this 
invention has caused a remarkable excitement all 
over the U. 8.—that the factory is already rushed 

COOKING VESSEL 
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SEE (7 6LI08 |} 
SECTIONAL CUT OF GENERATOR. 


with thousands of orders and evidently the Com- 
pany’s representatives and agents are making biz 
profits as they offer splendid inducements. 

As will be noticed from the engraving, this OIL- 
GAS GENERATOR is entirely different from any 
other stove—although- its construction is very sim- 
ple—may be easily and safely operated and is 
builf on the. latest scientific .principles, having no 
valves, which is a marked improvement, as all 
valves “are liable to leak, carbonize, clog up or 
overflow. 

By simply moving a knob the oil is automat- 
ically fed to a small, steel burner bowl or retort 
where it is instantly changed into gas, which is 
drawn upwards between two red hot perforated 
steel chimneys, thoroughly mixed with air and 
consumed, giving a bright blue flame—hottest gas 
fire, similar in color and heating power to 
natural gas, 

This invention has 
protected in the U. 8, 
fice and is known as 
RISON VALVELESS, 
LESS, AUTOMATIC 
GENERATOR-—the only one yet 
discovered that consumes the car- 
bon and by-products of the oil. 

The extremely small amount of 
Kerosene Oil that is needed to 
produce so large a volume of ga3 
makes it one of the most eéco- 
nomical fuels on earth and the 
reason for the great success of this 
Generator is based on the well- 
known fact of the enormous ex- 
pansiveness of oil-gas when mixed 
with oxygen or common air, 

Oil-Gas is proving so cheap that 
lie ‘to We a week should furnish 
fuel gas for cooking for a small 
family. 

Kerosene oil from which oil-gas 
is made may be purchased in 
every grocery—is cheap and a gal- 
lon of it will furnish a hot, blue flame gas fire 
in the burner for about 18 hours, and as a stove 
is only used 3 or 4 hours a day in most families 
for cooking, the expense of operating would be 
but little, 

In addition 
fort, cleanliness—absence of 
ashes, etc. 

What pleasure to just turn on the oil—light the 
gas—a het fire ready to cook. When through, turn 
it off. Just think; a little kerosene oil—one 
match—light—a beautiful blue gas flame—hottest 
fire—always ready—quick meals—a gas stove in 
your home. 

“It generates the gas 
complicated, but simple—easily 
other feature is its PERFECT 


been fully 
Patent Of- 
the HAR- 

WICK- 
OIL-GAS 


added the com- 
coal, dirt, 


to its cheapness is 
soot, 


onty as needed—Is not 
operated and an- 
SAFETY. 








NOT DANGEROUS LIKE GASOLINE 


And liable to explode and cause fire at any 
moment. This stove is so safe that you could 
drop a match in the oil tank and it would 
go out. 

This Oil-Gas Stove does any kind of cooking 
that a coal or gas range will do—invaluable for 
the kitchen—laundry—summer cottage—washing— 
ironing—camping, etc, Splendid for canning fruit 
—with a portable oven placed over the buruer 
splendid baking can be done, 


Another Important Feature 


Attachment 
desirable 
that 
with 


Is the invention of a small Radiator 
which placed over the burner makes a 
heating stove during the fall and winter so 
the old cook stove may be done away 
entirely, 
While at the factory in Cincinnati the writer 
was shown thousands of letters from customers 
who were using this wonderful oil-gas_ stove, 
showing that it is not an experiment but a 
positive success and giving splendid satisfaction, 
and as a few extracts may be interesting to our 
readers we reproduce them: 
L. 8S. Norris, of Vt., writes: “‘The Harrison 
Oil-Gas Generators are wonderful savers of fuel— 
at least 50 to 75 per cent over wood and coal.” 
Mr, H. Howe, of N. Y., writes: ‘I find the 
Harrison is the first and only perfect oil-gas stove 


J. H. Hallman, of writes; ‘Already 
have 70 orders.” 

This is certainly® a good chance for our readers 
to make money this summer, 
Hundreds of other prominent 
endorse and recommend oil-gas 
certainly seems to be no doubt 
derful improvement over other 
The writer personally saw these 
in operation—in fact, uses one in 
—is delighted with its working and 
ough investigation can say to our 
this Harrison Oil-Gas Stove made by 
cinnati firm is the only perfect 
kind. 

It is made in three 
to a stove, They are 


Tenn., 


people higlily 
fuel and there 
that it is a won- 
stoves. 
Oil-Gas Stoves 
his own h 
after a thor- 
readers that 
the Cin- 
burner of its 


sizes, 1, 2 or 3 generators 
1ey made of steel throughout 
thoroughly tested before shipping—sent out « 
plete—ready for use as soon as received—ni 
finished with nickel trimmings, and as th 
seems to be nothing about it to wear out, they 
should last for years, They seem to satisfy and 
delight every user makers fully guarantee 
them. 


and the 














I have ever seen—so simple anyone can safely use 


it. It is what I have wanted for years, Cer- 


tainly, a blessing to human kind. 


Mr. E. D. Arnold, of Nebr., writes: ** That he 


the 
cost 


saved $4.25 a month for fuel by using 
Harrison QOil-Gas Stove. That his gas range 
him $5.50 per month and the Harrison only 
per month.” 

J. A. Shafer, 
Oil-Gas_ Stove 


“The Harrison 
heat from a 
from smoke 


of Pa.; writes: 
makes an _ intense 
small quantity of oil—entirely free 
or smell—great improvement over any other oil 
stove. Has a perfect arrangement for combustion 
—can scarcely be distinguished from a natural gas 
fire.”’ 

Mr. H, B. Thompson, of Ohio, 
gratulate you on such a grand invention to aid 
the poor in this time of high fuel. The mechan- 
ism is so simple—easily operated—no danger, The 
color of the gas flame is a beautiful dark blue, 
and so hot seems almost double as poweiful as 
gasoline,’’ 

Mrs. J. L. 
Oil-Gas Stoves so much 
others—no .wood, coal, ashes, 
wick, cannot explode,”’ 

Hon, Ira Eble, J. P., of Wis., writes: ‘‘Well 
pleased with the Harrison—far ahead of gasoline. 
No smoke or dirt—no trouble. Is perfectly safe— 
no danger of explosion like gasoline.”’ 

Chas. L, Bendeke, of N. Y., writes: “It is a 
pleasure to be the owner of your wonderful Oil- 
Gas Stove—no coal yard, plumbing—ashes or dust, 
One matth lights the stove and in 10 minutes 


writes: ‘“‘I con- 


delighted -- 
than 
no 


writes: ‘‘Am 
nicer and cheaper 
smoke, no pipe, 


Hamilton, 


et j 
- 2 £ IT -Stite 
Wort DM 


Cint. 


breakfast is ready. No danger from an explosion 
—no smoke—no dirt—simply turn it off and ex- 
pense ceases. For cheapness it has no equal.” 


Agents are doing fine—Making 
| big money. 
WONDERFUL QUICK SELLER. 


Geo. Robertson, of Me., writes: “‘Am_ de- 
lighted with Oil-Gas, so are my friends—took 12 
orders in 3 days.” 

B. Slimp, of Texas, writes: “I want the 
—In a day and a half took over a dozen 


of Mo., writes: “‘The Har- 
rison very satisfactory—Sold 5 stoves first day 
I had mine.” 


$1.25 


to enjoy the 
cleanest 


want 
the cheapest, 


All our lady readers who 
pleasures of a gas stove 
| and safest fuel—save 1-3 to 1-2 on fuel bills and 
| do- their cooking, baking, ironing and canning 
fruit at small expense should have one of these 
remarkable stoves, 

Space prevents a 
but: these oil-gas 
exacting demand 
properties. 

If you will write to the only makers, The World 
Mfg. Co., 5965 World Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and ask for their illustrated pamphlet 
describing this invention and also letters from 
hundreds of delighted users you will receive much 
valuable information, 

The price of these Stoves is 
only $3.00 up. And it is indeed, difficult to 
imagine where that amount of money could be 
invested in anything else that would bring such 
saving in fuel bills, so much good health and 
satisfaction to our wives. 


DON’T FAIL TO WRITE TODAY 


For full 
invention. 
The World 
inent business 


| 
| 


description 
the most 
satisfactory 


more detailed 
will bear out 
durability and 


stoves 


for 


remarkably low, 


information this 


Mfg. Co, is composed of prom- 
men of Cincinnati, are _ perfecily 
responsible and reliable, capital $160,000.00 and 
will do just as they agree. The stoves are just 
as represented and fully warranted, and delivered 
promptly to any address. 

Don’t fail to write for Catalogue. 


$40.00 Weekly and Expenses. 


The firm offers splendid inducements to agents 
and an energetic man or woman having spare 
time can get a good position paying big wages 
by writing them at once and mentioning this 
paper. 

A wonderful wave of excitement has swept 
over the country, for where shown these Oil- 
Gas Stoves have caused great excitement. Oil- 
Gas fuel is so economical and delightful that 
the sales of these Stoves last month were enor- 
mous and the factory is rushed with thousands 
of orders, 

Many of our readers have spare time, or are 
out of employment and others are not making 
a great deal of money, and we advise them to 
write to the firm and secure an agency for this 
invention. Exhibit this stove before 8 or 10 
people and you excite their curiosity and should 
be able to sell 5 or 8 ‘and make $10,00 to 
$15.00 a day. Why should people live in penury 
or suffer hardships for the want of plenty of 
money when an opportunity of this sort is open? 


regarding splendid 








